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MISSIONARY WORK. 


* Do you use raised letters?” ‘“ Is vocal music taught 
in your school?” “Are not the deaf, as a class, very 
suspicious and ill-tempered ? ” 

To these and similarly absurd questions the teacher of 
the deaf, all the year round, but especially during the 
summer outing, must give soft answers that by no means 
turn away his inward wrath at the senselessness of the 
queries. To the gushing request sure to follow—“ Do 
tell us just how you teach the deaf ”—he is in no mood to 
yield gracious compliance. Some of us when besought 
to unfold the mysteries of deaf-mute instruction have the 
sinful habit of replying lightly: ‘ Oh, it’s too long a story. 
It would bore you to death if I undertook to tell you.” 
What we really mean is that it bores ws extremely to 
“talk shop ” in holiday time. Asa matter of fact out- 
siders are always interested in hearing the details of our 
daily work, as we all know very well. Slightly nagged by 
conscience, we may follow up our refusal by a fluent 
promise to send the inquirer, later, books and papers that 
will “ describe fully ” the various methods of deaf-mute 
instruction, Sometimes we forward these sence: 
documents ; oftener we don’t. 


Tis a pity that conscience seldom makes us think down 
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to the bed-rock of ethics in this matter of wide-spread 
ignorance concerning the deaf and their special needs. 
Two points in particular we should always remember : 
First, the State, for its own best interests, educates its 
deaf children. The majority of our schools are supported 
by taxation. Every citizen, therefore, has a perfect right, 
even by asking fool questions, to find out all he desires to 
know concerning the instruction given in the State schools. 
Secondly, our attitude in this matter of dissipating popu- 
lar ignorance in regard to our work may make or mar the 
life career of some deaf person. The State does much 
for its deaf wards, but private individuals can do more. 
“ The gift without the giver is bare.” Every single per- 
son, properly informed by us, will probably at some time 
during his life have it in his power to give substantial, 
intelligent aid to some deaf child or adult. 

I have in mind now the case of a deaf country girl—an 
orphan in poor circumstances. She is this winter enjoy- 


ing a course at Drexel Institute, which will make her 
self-supporting. The opportunity came to her as the 
direct result of a few talks on a hotel piazza between a 
lady of wealth and a teacher of the deaf. The teacher 
had never seen the girl. The lady bad seen her often 
enough, but had felt no special interest in her until after 
the series of talks with the teacher. I have known of 


several similar cases. Direct gifts to schools often spring 
from interest aroused by personal intercourse with edu- 
cators of the deaf. Such gifts are much to be desired. 
An endowment is a very handy thing to have, adding 
greatly-to the efficiency of even the best-equipped State 
school. Without toadying or time-serving, it is quite 
possible and perfectly legitimate for us to turn the eyes 
of Mammon toward the needs of the deaf whenever and 
wherever we have an opportunity to do so. But our 
motive must be single—a pure, disinterested, genuine de- 
sire to promote tke welfare of the deaf wherever found. 
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If we seek to exploit ourselves we shall fail—and rightly— 
either to help the deaf or to add a single cubit to the 
stature of our own importance. 

Much, too, depends upon the manner in which we give 
information concerning our work. Weare all, alas! famil- 
iar with the pushing, ill-bred woman teacher who fills 
space with her strident tones as she discourses on “the 
work.” She is a horror. Still less endurable is the 
teacher who poses—the sentimentalist whose professed de- 
votion to her schoolroom is so intense that she declares 
herself homesick for it even while recuperating (she’s in- 
variably an invalid) at the mountains or the seashore. 
Heaven itself, she murmurs rapturously (with a curious 
disregard of the sacred promise, “The ears of the deaf 
shall be unstopped ”’), would be for her incomplete with- 
out a class of deaf children to teach. 

These two types have made the rank and file of us 
somewhat averse to talking freely about our work to out- 
siders. We neither desire to preach in loud-mouthed, 
vulgar fashion in this world, nor to teach, after any 
fashion, in the next. 

Questions concerning deaf-mute instruction are not 
uniformly idiotic. Sometimes the tables areturned, and it 
is the teacher, ignorant of certain fundamental facts of his 
profession, who is made to appear foolish. The ques- 
tioner, fairly well-informed, alert, intelligent, shows a 
most alarming and embarrassing appetite for statistics 
which the teacher is wholly unable to supply on short 
notice. In rapid succession irritating questions like these 
are fired: 

“How many deaf persons are there in the United 
States?” “ How many schools for the deaf?” ‘“ What 
percentage of the deaf are taught by speech?” “ By the 
combined system ?” ‘ What artificial cause most often pro- 
duces deafness?” (here onethanks the Lord for the scourge 
of scarlet fever), and “ What proportion of your pupils are 
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born deaf?” ‘“ What about the dangers of intermarriage 
among the deaf?” ‘In what year was the school at 
Hartford founded?” ‘How do you account for the 
origin of certain signs?” ‘“ What are the entrance quali- 
fications required at Gallaudet College?” “In what re- 
spect do the European methods differ from or resemble 
those of the United States?” This last question makes 
us feel our feet on less boggy ground. We know about 
methods. Every last one of us belongs to “the true 
church militant.” We can all fight for the side we stand 
for, and we usually do begin to fight, then and there, as 
soon as the question of methods is brought up, often to 
the mild bewilderment of our interlocutor. Volubly, even 
sometimes with eloquence, we cover up our disgraceful 
ignorance of figures by a vigorous defense of the 
“method ” upon which our faith is pinned. 

We should, however, have something beside personal 
convictions to offer. We ought to have, as too few of us 


have, at our tongue’s end certain facts and figures which 
would add weight and worth and dignity to the convic- 
tions we so energetically express. Thanks to the pains- 
taking efforts of a few able and earnest educators in our 
profession, such facts and figures are easily accessible. 
An hour’s memorizing just before vacation begins would 
arm us well for the summer campaign. 


It is the fashion nowadays at most summer resorts to have 
“evenings” when different members of the summer com- 
munity, in turn, entertain the rest by speaking or by read- 
ing papers upon special subjects. Teachers of the deaf 
are. usually requested to talk about their work. It is well 
to comply with this request. It is also well to think over 
carefully beforehand what one is to say. There are so 
many things about the deaf which the general public 
doesn’t know! The fact that the English language, fully 
developed, does not lie latent, ready for use, within every 
human being, seems not to be generally grasped. A few 
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misused idioms from the compositions of our pupils will 
greatly enliven the talk or the paper by furnishing 
the facetious element demanded by most audiences. 
Speech and speech-reading are miracles to the uniniti- 
ated. Signs prove fascinating to many. A somewhat 
extended account of the splendid successes of individual 
deaf workers in every department of human activity— 
business, agriculture, journalism, art, architecture, inven- 
tion, pedagogy, religion—is eagerly listened to. 

“ Hereafter, I shall feel interested in every deaf per- 
son I meet,” is the almost universal comment after 
such an evening’s talk. It is well to clinch this interest 
on the spot by doing two things—giving out cards upon 
which the manual alphabet is printed, and telling each 
individual present something of the school for the deaf 
in his own State. 

If I were asked to name the greatest blessing to the 
deaf of all classes—rich and poor, bright or feeble- 
minded—I should unhesitatingly reply, the manual alpha- 
bet. Even by those of us who appreciate its value not 
half enough pains is taken to popularize the manual 
alphabet. Every deaf child should be kept constantly 
supplied with a pack of alphabet cards for distribution 
among his hearing friends. Our children should not be 
obliged, as they often are, to cut the pictured alpha- 
bet from a newspaper advertisement or the back of a 
pamphlet found in the waste-basket. Our printing offices 
cannot be better employed than in turning out quantities 
of these alphabet cards for general distribution. In sum- 
mer, especially, when we are constantly meeting new 
people, we should scatter the manual alphabet broadcast ; 
along with it, too, we might most profitably distribute Mr. 
James Denison’s valuable little book, ‘The Manual Al- 
phabet as a Part of the Public School Course.” 

Nothing pleases a deaf person more than to meet a 
hearing person who can converse with him through the 
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use of finger spelling. The hearing user of the hand al- 
phabet is equally pleased. Conversation becomes smooth 
sailing for both sides. The mechanism of the expression of 
thought is forgotten. Mind speaks to mind. If we 
pause to remember how much the pleasure of our own 
lives is enhanced by agreeable, easy conversation, we shall 
understand better what the manual alphabet means to the 
deaf in their intercourse with hearing people. Beside 
the manual alphabet, as a vehicle of conversation, writing 
and the most perfect lip-reading possible are painfully 
inadequate. 

The ignorance of many people about their State and 
city schools for the deaf is most surprising. The exist- 
ence of such schools, even, is actually unknown, often, to 
hearing persons living almost within a stone’s throw of the 
school grounds. Thanks to the delightful sort of free- 
masonry which exists between the members of our profes- 
sion we may often literally introduce these ignorant hear- 
ing people to their own schools by giving them a letter 
either to the principal or one of his assistants. I have 
known of much good coming to schools through such 
letters of introduction. 

Hearing people are often at a loss to know how to en- 
tertain deaf visitors. Any suggestions we can give them 
on this point are always gratefully received. ‘ Learn to 
use the manual alphabet” should, of course, be our first 
recommendation. “Do not, out of mistaken politeness, 
ignore the fact that your guest is deaf,’ should be the 
second. 

There is no disgrace in being deaf. Deafness implies 
no mental or social inferiority, though, like almost every 
other physical disability, it may make life, at times, fear- 
fully hard. The deaf should not and, asa rule, do not 
object to having their hosts provide special amusements 
for them any more than a dyspeptic demurs at having a 
plate of graham bread set before him at a banquet. The 
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dyspeptic would, probably, much prefer duck and cham- 
pagne, but such luxuries being out of the question for 
him, he contentedly munches his brown bread, and is 
grateful for his host’s thoughtfulness in providing it. 

To let a deaf guest sit through along musical perform- 
ance without books and photographs within his reach, 
is to offer him a barmecide feast. At least his chair 
should be placed within sight of a beautiful view by day- 
light, or of good wall-pictures at an evening entertain- 
ment. Cards and dancing are enjoyed by many deaf 
persons. The details of house furnishing and house- 
keeping are interesting to every right-minded feminine 
visitor, whether deaf or hearing. All out-door sports and 
pleasures may be shared by deaf guests. Games, other 
than cards, in which the deaf can take part, can be ar- 
ranged easily. If each fellow hearing guest will take a 
little pains to be cordial and well-bred no deaf visitor 
need feel isolated. There are always books of mutual 
interest to talk about. Love of nature, too, brings deaf 
and hearing close together. 

The fact is too often forgotten that the quiet, reserved 
deaf-mute may have much worth giving in the way of 
entertainment. Who of us has not seen a hearing audi- 
ence convulsed with laughter at a good story told by a 
master of signs? A recitation in signs, too, is always 
well received. 

We meet many teachers of hearing pupils in summer. 
Each of these teachers is almost sure to have at least one 
child who is hard of hearing under his charge. Usually 
the speech of such a child is defective. Not one teacher 
of hearing pupils out of a hundred—out of three hundred, 
we may almost safely say—knows how to teach sounds 
by securing correct positions of the vocal organs. The 
special needs in language of children with imperfect 
hearing are by no means understood by most teachers 
of hearing children. The great majority of public and 
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private school-teachers receive gratefully any advice or 
instruction we may be willing to give them concerning 
their semi-deaf pupils. Our special schools have much 
to give the hearing schools, especially in the department 
of language teaching. Many of the vaunted “new meth- 
ods,” flourished with trumpets in hearing schools, have 
been used for decades in the classrooms of the deaf. The 
value of our work has been several times generously and 
publicly recognized by the present Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for the United States, Dr. William T. Harris. 

In his address of welcome at the opening session of the 
National Educational Association, at Minneapolis, in 
1902, Dr. Harris said: “ The special teacher focuses his 
mind on special difficulties ; then invents methods and 
devices by which the difficulties are removed; then he 
gives papers relating to these devices and general] teachers 
learn for their own uses.” 

In every summer place we visit we are sure to meet 
some deaf natives. It is within our power to bring some- 
thing new and pleasant to these people. No life on earth, 
perhaps, is lonelier than that of a deaf adult of narrow 
education in a country farm-house. The cordiality with 
which such an one welcomes, as a visitor, “a teacher of 
the deef” is sometimes pathetic. The mouthing habit- 
ual to most of us does good service here. Usually our 
speech proves to be far more easily understood by the 
deaf person than the habitually loud shouts of his own 
family. Our visits are soon eagerly looked forward to. 
Surely, it is worth while to put ourselves out a little every 
day or two to give pleasure to these shut-in souls. It is 
not always possible, though, to give them just the glimpse 
of the great world they most desire. I remember one old 
deaf lady whose whole life of more than seventy-five 
years had been passed on a lonely mountain-side with no 
other house than her own in sight, who was much dis- 
appointed that I was wholly unable to describe to her the 
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elegant dresses worn by ladies in bigh life at Washington 
receptions. I hope the society columns of the yellow 
journals, with which I kept her supplied that’ winter, 
atoned for my plebeian ignorance. 

Another thing we can do for these deaf country friends 
is to try, at least, to save them from quacks and from 
quack instruments advertised to cure deafness. Agents 
of everything, from a little contrivance for the ear no 
bigger than a pea up to the akoulalion, have penetrated 
the most remote districts. Many a stocking is emptied 
of its year-long savings in a vain effort to regain hearing. 
Our experience with deafness makes our opinion respected. 
Our judgment regarding the merits-—or oftener the de- 
merits—of various cures and instruments is usually re- 
ceived with faith. In many cases help may be given by 
a good hearing-tube. How many of us know the name, 
make, and cost of the best hearing-tube on the market, | 
wonder. We should all know these points. When the 
person needing the tube is too poor to buy it, the neces- 
sary money may easily be raised in half an hour’s time 
among the summer guests. Nobody will be “ pauper- 
ized” thereby, either, to use a word too eagerly caught 
up and used by many people in these days of association 
charity as a cloak for their own stinginess. 

To us, the placing of a deaf child in a State school 
seems the easiest, most natural thing in the world. But 
to many parents, especially those living away from 
cities, entering the deaf child in an institution seems a 
momentous and terrible ordeal. They feel themselves all 
tangled up in red tape. Formal oaths, justices of the 
peace, even governors, to say nothing of various and 
sundry superintendents, presidents, and principals, are 
bewilderingly mixed up in the transaction. There are 
ominous printed “rules and regulations,” which may 
mean starvation and abuse to the beloved little one left 
alone among strangers. Personal acquaintance with a 
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harmless summer boarder, who happens to be also a 
teacher of the deaf, usually dissipates these fears and dire 
suspicions. Most of us have assisted in placing country 
children in State schools. The following year we go 
back, perhaps, and invariably find both parents and 
children proudly happy in their connection with the 
school. 

Occasionally the teacher of the deaf must make him- 
self “a little brother of the rich,” in order that he may 
rebuke, if not mend, the bad manners of some among 
them toward the deaf. The cruelly thoughtless, not to 
say insolent, way in which some otherwise well bred 
“nice people” often discuss deaf persons in their 
presence is, to put the matter mildly, outrageously vulgar. 
The deaf—most of them sensitive persons with nervous 
systems ever alert—always know when they are being 
talked about. Some of the more finely organized among 
them frequently know even—neither by hearing nor 
lip-reading, but through some far more subtle brain 
process that we ken not—the subject of a conversation 
wholly unconnected with themselves carried on in their 
presence. Many times I have known that great scholar, 
that “grand old man,” the late Professor Samuel Porter, 
to join suddenly by making a telling comment or a good- 
humored thrust in a conversation, the subject of which 
had not been given him either by hearing, signs, or 
face-reading. His very presence even—beautiful as that 
presence ever was—had been for the time fcrgotten by 
the speakers. 

The fact that comments made in their presence upon 
the deaf by hearing people are usually complimentary, 
by no means lessens to the deaf the uncomfortable sensa- 
tion of feeling themselves talked about. Even our deaf 
babies in the kindergarten object to being talked over, and 
cast anxious glances at the group of teachers who may be 
dividing or grading them for a new term’s work. What, 
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then, must be the feelings of a sensitive, refined, deaf 
lady who, at a full dinner table (’tis a scene I’ve more 
than once witnessed), knows that she is the subject of a 
general conversation ? Upon one such occasion, I remem- 
ber, the lady’s beautiful eyes, her hair, her taste in dress, 
and her charming manner, were all commented upon. 
Her cheeks grew scarlet. Her eyes were downcast, but, 
she confessed afterward, tears were very near. A teacher 
of the deaf, who happened to be present, could stand it 
no longer. ‘“ For heaven’s sake, stop!” shecried. “Don’t 
you know the deaf always feel conversation? Would any 
one of you regard such personal talk as anything but an 
insult?” This bombshell was followed by a dead silence. 
The deaf lady was more uncomfortable than ever, The 
teacher knew that she had made a bad matter worse by 
her rude, ill-timed protest, and was miserable accordingly. 

With more tact and discretion, though, than this teacher 
showed, we may, each of us, do much to prevent thought- 
less comment that too often stings and wounds an almost 
invariably well-bred and sensitive class of people. 

We meet many clergymen and Sunday-school workers 
in summer. The church, no less than the world, some- 
times stands in need of admonition as regards its attitude 
toward the deaf. Outside the Catholic church, which in 
its care for all its children puts Protestant sects to shame, 
how many pastors ever concern themselves, unasked, with 
the spiritual needs of the deaf sheep in their flocks? 
From some institutions deaf pupils are dragged (I use the 
word advisedly) to hearing churches each Sunday where 
they must sit as still as possible through a long and, to 
them, almost unintelligible service. Were they sure to be 
invited to the picnics and other church merry-makings 
the martyrdom of these deaf innocents might be slightly 
lessened. But, as a rule, these deaf children are not in- 
cluded in any of the Sunday-school or church good times. 
As one disconsolate little semi-mute from a barren home 
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said to me: “I went to my sister’s Sunday-school Christ- 
mas-tree, but there wa’n’t nothing on it for me.” 

The sister’s Sunday-school teacher was present at the 
festival and recognized the deaf child. It would have 
been a very easy and, to my mind, justifiable piece of 
sleight-of-hand for her to smuggle an extra box of candy 
onto the tree for the little deaf girl. Orshe might have 
begged or appropriated a toy from the superfluous gifts 
bestowed upon some more fortunate child. Probably the 
teacher would have done something of this sort—if she had 
thought of it. And that should be—may be, without 
either affectation, impertinence, or conceit—a large part 
of our life work, to make hearing people think and prac- 
tice right and duty and reason toward the deaf whenever 
and wherever they are brought into contact with them. 
Of course there is another side—the proper attitude of the 
deaf toward hearing people. But with that phase of the 
subject we are not now dealing. 

Deaf-mutes living in country places are cut off from the 
religious services for the deaf held regularly in a few 
cities and occasionally in others by deaf preachers. A 
system of correspondence, modeled perhaps on the work 
of the “Sunshine Clubs,” between members of the city 
religious societies of the deaf and individual, isolated 
deaf persons, would bring brightness into many dull, lonely 
lives. Such an organization, too, would aid and encour- 
age greatly the special pastors of the deaf, and to those 
good men who are following in the footsteps of Thomas 
Gallaudet and Henry Winter Syle every atom of help 
which we can give is surely due. 

Many teachers travel in summer. There is little time 
to write letters when one is sight-seeing, yet I know of 
one teacher in the habit of going to Europe every year or 
two who manages to send to some of her pupils descrip- 
tive letters of great interest. These letters with their 
strange postmarks are carefully treasured by the recipi- 
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ents. Under their spell geography and history become 
romance. “The great round world” seems more real to 
one who has received a letter from the Antipodes. The 
same teacher sends to her deaf as well as to her hearing 
friends many picture postals that delight their hearts. 
Last summer one little deaf girl was made happy by a 
letter describing Cripple Creek, that wonderful town 
which, like an enchanted city, sprang from the steep 
mountain-side almost in a day. We cannot all write to 
our pupils from Europe or Colorado. But there are hun- 
dreds of places nearer home which, by giving half an 
hour’s time, we can make equally valuable and interesting 
to them. The reverence of deaf children for “a letter” 
and their joy in receiving one are familiar to us all—so 
familiar, in fact, that we are apt to lose sight of the pathos 
involved in their mental attitude. 

Many of us object—and in a certain sense rightly 
enough—to the term “ Missionary work,” often applied 
to our labors. The phrase, “freeing an imprisoned 
soul,” has become shop-worn in our ears from its over-use 
by sentimental visitors. We say, or think if we do not 
say it, that we are not “missionaries.” We are only 
ordinary, honest workmen engaged by the year, and wel- 
coming pay-day in our hearts just as workmen, from the 
humblest scrub-boy up to Shakespeare, always have wel- 
comed pay-day since the wage system for muscle or brain 
labor first began. We don’t, we say angrily to ourselves, 
‘free souls.” We merely teach the English language, 
and along with it, often blunderingly enough, a few moral 
and spiritual truths, or what seem to be truths. 

And yet—sometimes on a graduating day when oar 
stalwart young men with brave, intelligent faces, and our 
winsome young women, in their parting finery, stand 
around us and speak or spell loving, grateful words, there 
comes to us a vision of another day, which seems far 
enough off now. 
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For a moment’s space we see a class of little deaf tots— 
some of them dear and cuddlesome as kittens, others wild 
as forest animals—all of them physically, mentally, and 
morally undeveloped. In the years that lie between that 
entering and this graduating day we have, doubtless, left 
undone many things which we should have done for the 
good of these boys and girls. With nerves frequently 
a wrack, and our share of life’s sorrow to bear, our manner 
to them has often been harsh when it might well have 
been gentler. 

On the other hand, we have done much forthem. We 
have given them daily for a decade, perhaps, of our best, 
and, so far as we knew how to give it, of the world’s best. 
In the years of work with them our youth has fled. 


. Something beautiful has vanished, 
And we sigh for it in vain. 
We seek it everywhere, 
In the earth and in the air, 
But it never comes again. 


For us the shadows lengthen toward the west. But we 
have led our pupils into the dawn. To-day we return 
them to the State—good citizens, a distinct addition to 
the credit side of civilization’s ledger. As we look at 
them again, the light of intellect softened by love shining 
in their eyes, we feel that we, like wisdom, are “ justified 
of our children.” Our hearts give a queer little throb, 
and the half-thought comes to us that, perhaps without 
knowing it, all these years we may have been doing mis- 
sionary work after all. 


SARAH HARVEY PORTER, 
Instructor in the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 
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WHAT IT COSTS TO EDUCATE THE DEAF IN 
SWEDEN. 


Ir is an undisputed fact that the deaf of America are 
better educated than those of the old country. Their 
all-round superiority—intellectually, physically, techni- 
cally, and morally—has been noticed and commented upon 
by educators both at home and abroad. Where the rep- 
resentative deaf of all nations have been gathered, as at 
international conventions, these conditions have been 
apparent to a marked degree. 

What is the reason that America’s deaf are better edu- 
cated than Europe’s? Are they brighter and more intel- 
ligent by nature? Hardly, for deaf children of European ~ 
parents attending schools in America are fully as bright 
and intelligent as those born of American parents. 

Is the method employed in educating the deaf in Europe 
wrong? This is often asserted, but it is not an adequate 
explanation. It is true that the oral method is employed 
there to the greatest possible extent, but so many deaf 
children have been successfully educated by that method 
in this country that its practical value in many cases has 
long since been demonstrated. 

Are the teachers there incompetent? Not by any 
means. No country in the world can show more compe- 
tent and able teachers than Germany, Sweden, and Nor- 
way. They have to take prescribed courses at the normal 
schools and universities, and in addition to this must pass 
the most rigid civil service examination as a test of their 
fitness to teach. 

Where, then, must we look for the cause of this mental 
inferiority in the adult deaf of Europe? The absence of 
a national college for the deaf suggests itself as a logical 
answer to this question. But even this must be rejected 


as fallacious, because only a very few, if any, could pass 
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the entrance examinations to Gallaudet upon graduation 
from their respective schools. And all this not because 
of inherited mental dullness, not because of any wholly 
wrong method of education, not because of incompetent 
teachers, not because of the lack of a national college for 
the deaf, but solely because of economy. It may be false 
economy, and it may not. It is not the object of this 
paper to argue that question, 

To educate the deaf in Europe is altogether too expen- 
sive; hence the necessity of limiting the number of years 
that a pupil may attend school. When we consider that 
the children enter school at a very early age (which is 
prescribed by law), before their minds are ripe enough to 
reason or receive instruction, and graduate at about fifteen 
years of age, the reason for this limited knowledge on the 
part of the graduates is very apparent. 

To understand this a brief statement of the conditions 
under which the deaf are educated in some countries in 
Europe may not be amiss. Sweden may serve as an 
example. 

That country is divided into a certain number of school 
districts. Each district has two schools for the education 
of the deaf, one oral and one manual school. These two 
schools in each district are managed by one board of 
trustees, consisting of seven members. They are elected 
by county commissions or city councils, as the-case may 
be, and serve without pay. Otherwise there is no rela- 
tion between the two schools. Each has its own build- 
ings, superintendent, corps of instructors, and method of 
instruction. 

Now we come to the most interesting part of this sub- 
ject, namely, the expenses of running these institutions. 
The table given below is taken from the report of the 
Third School District, in Sweden, for the school year 
1902-03. It must be borne in mind that the sums here 
put down indicate kronor (which we may translate crowns) 


{ 
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and dre, and not dollars and cents. Exchanged into 
American money the cost of maintaining these schools 
would not be great. But since the purchasing power of 
a crown in Sweden is in many cases about the same as 
that of a dollar in this country, and since there are fewer 
crowns there than dollars here in proportion to the popu- 
lation, the cost of educating the deaf in Sweden is very 
great indeed, and the conditions are about the same in 
other European countries. 

The oral school at Lund had sixty-four pupils during 
the school year of nine months. The expenditures of this 
school were as follows: 


Buildings. 
Crowns. 
furnishings 
school supplies 


superintendent, including residence, fuel, and vegetable 
four teachers @ 2,100 8, 400 
one teacher 1, 800 
house rent and fuel for five seachens @ 600 3, 000 
three teachers @ 1,400... 4, 200 
one teacher 1, 000 
house rent and fuel for four teachers @ 400 1, 600 
purchasing agent 1, 250 
auditor 100 
instructor in manual 1, 250 
instructor in sewing and dressmaking ‘ 1, 250 
art teacher 300 
physician 240 
minister for preparing children for corfirmation 300 
instruction in domestic economy , 100 
matron 500 


instruction in gardening 100 
five attendants @ 132 660 
two supervisors @ 250 500 


F 

or 
te 
“ 
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Salaries. 
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The Household. 


board for matron, five attendants, two supervisors, and 
janitor for 365 days @ .50 per day 

board for assistant in laundry 

board for sixty-four pupils, 300 days @ .35 per day 

clothes for sixty-four pupils @ 50 

fuel and light 

nursing 

expenses for garden 

traveling expenses for four teachers @ 50 

miscellaneous expenses 


The manual school located at Karlskrona was attended 
by thirty pupils. The expenses of running this school 
for nine months were as follows: 


Buildings. 


For ordinary repairs 
furnishings 
** school supplies 


Salaries. 


Principal, with residence and fuel 

two teachers @ 2,100 

house rent and fuel for one teacher...............seceseeseeseoees 
two teachers @ 1,400 

house rent and fuel for two teachers @ 400............ ...... 
sloyd instructor 

art instructor 

gymnastic instructor 

physician 

minister for preparing children for confirmation. ... ...... 
instruction in domestic economy ........... 

watchman, with house rent and fuel 

supervisor 

four attendants 


1S 
For 
1, 642.50 
100 
6, 720 
“ 1,000 
i 3, 200 
“ 5, 500 
250 
250 
200 
1, 222.50 
Crowns. 
2, 500 
4,200 
‘6 600 
2, 800 
800 
es 1, 200 
150 
300 
200 
250 
100 
420 
640 
150 
535 
6s 400 
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The Household. 


For board for housekeeper, supervisor, and four attendants for 
* board for assistant in laundry 
* board for thirty pupils for 300 days @ .35 per day 
laundry 
clothes for thirty pupils @ 50 
fuel and light 
* nursing ‘ 
expenses for garden 
traveling expenses for two teachers @ 50 
miscellaneous expenses 


From the above tabl:s it will be seen that the per capita 
cost at the oral school was 865.62 crowns, and at the man- 
ual school, 856.67 crowns. The combined accounts of the 
two institutions show a deficit for the year of 55,700 
crowns, having received an appropriation from the State 
of 250 crowns per capita, or 23,500 crowns. 

The entire population of this school district is 779,667. 


As they have to pay more than 81,000 crowns annually 
merely for deaf-mute education, we can easily comprehend 
why the school time is so limited. 

In the oral school (64 pupils) there were employed last 
year twenty-six salaried officers and teachers. The aver- 
age age of the pupils was 11.75 years. The number of 


pupils in a class was eight. 

There were fifteen graduates, the oldest of whom was 
seventeen and the youngest fifteen, the average age being 
very nearly sixteen years. 

In the manual school (30 pupils) there were employed 
fifteen salaried officers and teachers. The average age of 
the pupils was thirteen years. The number of pupils in 
a class was six. 

There were nine graduates, the oldest of whom was 
eighteen and the youngest sixteen years. 

It should be stated, by way of explanation, that the 
slow, dull, and backward pupils attend the manual school, 
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while the brighter ones are educated orally. Ability to 
speak or be taught speech does not count for so much as 
ability to receive an education by any method. This ac- 
counts for the smaller classes and the more advanced age 
of the manual pupils. 

The time for work is the same in both schools, 4? hours 
a day in the schoolrooms, Saturdays the same, and 24 
hours a day in the shops, five days a week. 

A peculiar feature of the school work is that the girls 
are not so far advanced as the boys in the study of mathe- 
matics. While the latter study fractions, percentage, etc., 
and plane geometry, the former receive instruction in do- 
mestic science. 

In conclusion, it may be assumed that were the price of 
an education as high in proportion in this country as in 
Europe our schools for the deaf would not be so large and 
prosperous as they are. With au average rate for the year 
of only about $200 per capita it is often hard enough to 


convince the legislature of the wisdom and necessity of 
such appropriations. But what would our taxpayers say 
if they were asked to pay nearly $1,000 per capita per 


year for the deaf children while at school ? 
P. N. PETERSON, 
Instructor in Sloyd in the 
Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. 


AT a meeting of teachers which I[ attended recently the 
following questions were asked: What is the value of 
bringing the children’s work to that state of perfection 
necessary for public presentation? Isit worth the time 
that must necessarily be given to it? Is it wise to inter- 
fere with the regular schedule of work for special training ? 
What are the dangers to the school and to the individual 
from too much of this kind of work? What is the effect 
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upon the speech and movement of the children? What 
is the effect upon their reading? What is the effect upon 
the whole school? Is it a unifying element? Does it 
make for sociability and broader sympathies ? 

It does not require an expert in matters educational to 
answer these inquiries from the pedagogical point of view. 
From the pupil’s point of view there is nothing more 
delightful in all his school experience than the special 
day celebrations which occupy « more or less prominent 
place in most of our schools. If properly presented the 
influence of these celebrations will be felt long after the 
schoolroom has been left behind. 

To make such occasions fruitful of real good is not al- 
waysaneasy problem. The first requisite of success, how- 
ever, is to take it seriously and put an abundance of work 
into its solution. The programme should be arranged 
with great care, and every child assigned a place in the 
crowd ofjoy-givers. ‘The old woman who said to her neigh- 
bor after “ meeting,” *‘ We had the best meeting to-day that 
we ever had—TI talked,” is an illustration of the psycho- 
logical principle that we enjoy most those things in which 
we have the most participation. An appeal to our mem- 
ories will verify this statement; the meeting is always 
more interesting if we talk ; consequently when planning 
class work or exercises of any kind see that the children 
have the major part of the programme. We do not hold 
our pupils responsible for half enough. They would 
take more interest in their work if allowed to shoulder 
more of the responsibility. 

In discussing a subject of this sort the really service- 
able thing to do is to point out some principles of selec- 
tion of material which is educative and appropriate, and 
to tell where this may be found. 

The introduction of properly coached strangers into 
the school might well constitute one of the most important 
parts of the general exercises. The most of us are guilty 
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of a great waste of opportunity in failing to call upon 
outsiders for an occasional talk. Very frequently there 
are persons within easy reach who are well fitted to dis- 
cuss some important event or to express in a simple, en- 
tertaining manner a personal view concerning some moral 
question. I make this plea for the children, knowing 
how weary we all become of school routine and school 
personalities. The risk of an occasional failure should 
not dissuade teachers from adopting this suggestion. The 
failures in these efforts would be much less frequent if 
definite suggestions were given to speakers as to the 
topics that might prove particularly fitting. Teachers 
who are watchful of their pupils’ needs will not fail to 
carry an abundant stock of such topics. 

Through their effort at self-expression in general exer- 
cises pupils discover their own limitations and difficulties, 
and are ready and anxious for drill and study that will 
give them more freedom and effectiveness in speech and 
in the use and comprehension of language. 

During the month of December all the children of the 
school should unite in preparing for Christmas ; the dif- 
ferent grades doing such part of the work as is possible 
for them. The literature studied is chiefly that of the 
Christmas season, and is planned to make more perfect 
the appreciation and enjoyment of the day. This celebra- 
tion should be made as beautiful as possible by the recita- 
tion of fitting literature, the telling of Christmas stories, 
and the giving of presents. As an expression of children 
of various ages, and as an appeal to all, the programme 
should be made to include material fitted to the different 
experiences. In selecting stories for reading or recitation 
only those should be chosen that enhance the image 
growth or promote the study uf the central subject in 
hand. Seek those that are full of pictures, then let the 
story convey its own lesson. The things to take into 
consideration are: the influence of the story upon the 
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character of the child, its dramatic possibilities, the 
language, which should be the very best English and 
adapted to the comprehension of the pupils, the elements 
of beauty which it contains, and the appeal which it makes 
to the child’s appreciation of skilland power. Illustrated 
stories are effective at times, but are not wholesome for a 
steady diet. In a Christmas celebration it is possible to 
present mythological stories in a dramatic form, bringing 
out their substantial identity and spiritual unity, and 
showing that they answer a need of the human heart for 
some outward expression of its desire for life more 
abundant. Charles Dudley Warner says that “good 
literature is as necessary to the growth of the soul as 
good air is to the growth of the body, and it is just as 
bad to put weak thoughts into a child’s mind as to shut 
it up in an unventilated room.” It often happens that a 
great piece of literature bearing directly upon the subject 
of study and interest is too difficult for the class to read 
for themselves, so that the great treasury of the world’s 
thought remains closed to them unless unlocked by ade- 
quate interpretation. By this means something of the 
beauty of the conception and the largeness of emotion 
may be conveyed to the hearts and souls of the children, 
and a taste for the masterpieces of literature created, 
which is the greatest blessing we can ask for our pupils. 

The following literature is suggested as bearing closely 
upon the work of the different grades : 

“The Christmas Tree”; “ The Tour of St. Nicholas ” ; 
“A Visit from St. Nicholas” ; ‘“ Winter Time,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson ; “Story of the Shepherd Dog,” adapted 
from “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” by Thomas Hardy ; 
“The Little Leaf,’ Beecher; Wild Animals I have 
Known,” Seton Thompson ; “ Christmas Carol,” Dickens ; 
readings and dramatization from “ The Jungle Book,” 
Kipling; “The Flight of Nydia,” Lytton; “One Who 
Lived Long Ago,” from Giovanni, Mrs. F. H. Burnett ; 
“The Other Wise Man,” Van Dyke. 
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In addition to this literature, which requires more or less 
manipulation, [ should like to suggest a set of books 
which I have found exceedingly valuable—the “ Teachers’ 
Plan Book ”—which was prepared by and for the use of 
the teachers of Chicago, and is published by A. Flannagan 
& Co., 266 Wabash avenue, Chicago. Thisis a tremendous 
work and dwarfs all others of the class. It provides litera- 
ture for every day that can trouble the teacher, and some 
for a good many days that are not likely to trouble her. 
The material is arranged first by the month, then by the 
week, the topic for each day being given with full out- 
lines for presentation. Each number contains from 120 
to 160 pages, beautifully illustrated. It is published in 
sets—twelve for the primary and twelve for the inter- 
mediate grades; the primary numbers will meet the 
requirements of the majority of the teachers of the deaf. 
The field covered is a broad one—poems, stories, plays, 
legends, biographical sketches, work in nature-study and 
related subjects, suggestions for school-room decorations, 
costumes, and games. The December number contains, 
in addition to other literature on the subject, a study of 
Christmas in other lands, and dramatic celebration of the 
different Christmas festivals, etc. February is our memo- 
rial month, made great by the birth of two illustrious 
Americans—Washington and Lincoln. There are wise 
teachings for all Americans in the lives of these men, and 
a large opportunity is given for presenting to the children 
the high ideals of character and citizenship exemplified 
in their lives. The “ Plan Book” for February contains 
a number of patriotic exercises, sketches, and stories, 
which will enable the pupils to live with these great men 
as boys, and learn to know them as real boys, full of 
life and fun, brave, honest, loving, truthful boys, hard- 
working, useful, and helpful. 


FRANCES E. GILLESPIE, 
University of Chicago. 


EDITH’S*FIRST TWO YEARS AT SCHOOL.*—II. 


(Miss Taliaferro’s Journal, continued.) 


February 13, 1903.—The morning after the first even- 
ing lesson, Edith, on being asked to produce the paper 
on which her lesson was prepared, held it up gleefully, as 
if to say, “I have studied my lesson.” She was told to 
read it awhile, and did so. Then it was laid on a table 
near enough for her to glance at it should she forget any- 
thing. (Her teacher allows beginners to do this for a few 
weeks, until they become familiar with the work and have 
ideas of a home lesson. Soon they are able to write their 
lessons unaided.) Once Edith left her place to glance at 
the tiny lesson paper, but changed her mind and sat down 
again without reading. 

She wrote: 


A cat ran. 
A cow 


By this time the paper had been placed upon the desk 
to see what she would do. She walked to the desk, but 
she was prevented from seeing it and told to try to finish 
it first. She went back to her place cheerfully. She 
seemed to have acquired a certain dignity, if only in her 
own estimation, and her slate and pencil were the objects 
which helped to make her as the other children. 

Her finished lesson read : 


A cat ran | 
A cow 
A rat | 


The gleam of originality and independence in placing 
the objects as her mind directed were pleasing features 
of this “first studied home lesson.” Her attention was 


A cat ran 
The original lesson being A rat ran 
A cow ran 


* Continued from the Annals for November, 1903, Vol. XLVIII, p. 483. 
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called to the unfinished sentences. She at once hastened 
to complete her work. 

This lesson over, she practiced “horse” and “sheep,” 
her writing being better than before. alone she makes 
right, but when combined, as in “ horse,” it is confused ; 
the same is true of 4. 

For Monday Edith will have a new lesson, as she would 
lose interest if kept at the same old one. Her new lesson 
involves the same letters, with some new ones in new 
words. If she learns these she will have no trouble in 
remembering cat, rat, cow, and ran of her last lesson. 

Her lesson for Monday was : 

A man sat. Old letters. New letters. 
A girl sat. atc. m s. 
A. cat sat. nr. gl. 


This lesson was written on the board and Edith told to 
spell. She knew all of the old letters, but, of course, not 
the new ones. She erased and wrote: 


man 
girl 
sat 

Golding was called first and knew how to spell man with 
the manual alphabet. Edith had to be taught m. This 
was hard, for her fingers were stiff and m seemed harder 
than x. She did not learn it in this lesson. 

They were taught the meaning of their lesson by means 
of the pictures used in previous lessons. This work was 
not new, but their memory needed refreshing. 

In spelling cow, ran, cat, rat, man, girl, sat, Edith re- 
membered all the letters except 0 and w. Then she was 
taught to spell the words in her new lesson. It was very 
difficult to make her spell man. The muscles of her hand 
seemed to refuse to respond. She tried to assist her 
fingers by means of her other hand, but after several at- 
tempts was obliged to give it up. So she went on to girl ; 
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she had to spell this several times before she was able to 
do it without help. Sat was easy enough; it contained 
only one letter that she had not learned. After this all 
the words were reviewed except man, with very good 
results. 

A decided improvement is visible in Edith’s work and 
conduct. (1) Itis not necessary for her to spell in parts 
now. (2) She is enthusiastic and eager to do her best. 
(3) She has more endurance and decision of character. 

February 16.—The dull weather seemed to affect Edith. 
Her lesson was lost, and her work had to be written and 
taught again. 

February 17.—Lesson: A man sat. A girl sat. A cat 
sat. 

To-day Edith was successful in spelling man, but girl 
was rather hard, and again she had to use both hands to 
make 7. She did not seem sure about the verbs ran and 
sat when written on paper. She is a trifle confused when 
paper is used. But when these same verbs are written 
upon the blackboard, or she is writing sentences from 
pictures, she has no trouble with them. She needs more 
drill in sentences from pictures and toys with only the use 
of two verbs, van and sat. At times sentences are writ- 
ten on paper and she will look them up in the scrap-book, 
or make animals run, as the case may be. 

Nore.—There are two things in her favor: First, she 
has a good memory and writes her lessons correctly with- 
out looking at her paper. Second, she has perseverance. 
There is every indication that she will learn faster now. 

In the drill lesson to-day Edith and Golding were given 
paper and pencil and shown the picture of a pig running. 
Edith at once wrote “a pig,” but to make sure of the verb 
she was given a rubber pig to put intoaction. She made 
it run, and then wrote “ran.” She was shown the picture 
of a cow running. She at once picked up a rubber cow 
and made it run across the table, and wrote “ A cow ran.” 


‘ 
cat 
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We changed the verb, showing a man in sitting posture. 
We showed a second picture of a man, and Edith picked 
out the rubber man, but could not demonstrate the verb. 
She started to write 7, but seeing displeasure in her 
teacher’s face she wrote “sat.” A bird was pointed to 
and she smilingly picked up a little tin bird and put it in 
her hand to show that it was sitting. (All this time Edith 
is using correct signs for objects and actions. These have 
not been taught her but she learned them from the other 
children with whom she plays.) Next she was given the 
picture of a horse. After hesitating a little she picked 
up the rubber model and made it run. Then we waited 
to see what would follow, for it will be remembered that 
this was one of her difficult words. She started to write 
it correctly, and with a tiny mistake finished a pretty plain 
“horse.” The verb had to be demonstrated again, after 
which she wrote correctly. They then looked at a dog 
(sitting), but Edith did not find the model this time. We 
have a rubber pug, which may account for her inability to 
find it. 

An evening lesson: A man ran. A girl sat. A boy 
ran. <A boy sat. Edith was told to demonstrate each 
sentence by finding the model, etc. When she failed Gold- 
ing helped her. They sometimes had to receive help. 

Mr. Kiesel wrote their lesson very carefully, letting them 
watch him. As each child received her paper they were 
made to review the sentences so as to be sure of them. 

February 18.—Edith forgot to bring her paper back, 
or lost it this morning. She did not do well to-day, so 
was given the same lesson over. She prepared it in a few 
minutes, and will have it again to-morrow. She needs a 
little change. 

Nore.—lIf a child begins to tire or gets careless, give 
him something else to do. That will help him pass the 
time and freshen him up—kindergarten work, a picture 
book, or anything else that will interest him. School and 
kindergarten work combined produce excellent results. 
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An old calendar was used this morning. The children 
eut out the numbers. This done, they looked at the 
blackboard, on which were written the numbers from one 
to ten. They arranged other cut-out numbers in proper 
order on their papers, and then pasted them. 

Edith’s work was unusually good to-day. She is not very 
deft with the scissors, but with little assistance she cut 
very well and found the proper numbers nearly every time. 
She will not work rapidly; perhaps it is not her nature to 
be quick. However, if we can obtain accuracy the speed 
will come later on. 

February 24.—To-day we had review, using paper and 
pencil instead of chalk. The children will soon be able 
to copy their own lessons for evening work, for it is not 
well for them to depend too much upon the teacher. To- 
day new pictures of the same animals, in many different 
positions, were shown the children to see if they could 
pick out the correct one. At first Edith did not seem to 
pick up the work just where she had left off, but after her 
first error—writing sat for stood—she did well, talking 
now and then, and making very fair and neat work on her 
paper. But there was a great difficulty, seemingly im- 
possible to overcome. She could not be made to work 
even fairly rapidly, and if she made a mistake she would 
stop to grieve over it. She needed unusual urging to 
keep on, but it was the day after a holiday and we had to 
consider this fact. When she did well she was praised ; 
then she worked beautifully for atime. When she seemed 
to tire we praised her again, with the same good results. 
Golding was naughty, so did not work with Edith. To 
our surprise she did better alone, whereas always before 
she had worked better with company. 

February 26.—This morning, after Edith and Golding 
recited their evening lesson, three verbs—stood, ran, sat— 
were written on the board, and then books were given the 
children to look up pictures which represented the action 
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of each verb. Golding turned the leaves, pausing every 
now and then to ask Edith what this or that picture 
represented. Edith would get up and perform the action 
which was illustrated in the picture. 

Nore.—Looking at pictures together with action work, 
or rather play, always interests children, and helps make 
them observe and think. 

A picture of a dog running (from “ Far and Near”) was 
shown to-day. Edith pointed out the correct verb on the 
board, and hastened to illustrate by running and making 
the sign for dog. She started to write incorrectly, when 
another book was brought and a dog pointed out. She 
then made a gesture, as if to say, “ How stupid,” and 
wrote correctly. She was a little confused as to the verb, 
but after a few questions corrected her mistakes. She 
then looked at a little boy leaning against a counter. 
When asked what he was doing she pointed to the word 
“ stood,’ and wrote without hesitation, “A boy stood.” 
In thet same way she wrote, “A cat sat,” murmuring 
“kitty,” “ kitty.” We showed her a new picture of little 
pigs running around a pole. She was not confused, but 
wrote, “A pig ran.” Again a new picture—(and Edith 
takes it as a matter of course)—*“‘A horse stood.” In the 
meantime Golding has been continually progressing. She 
is bright and neat, seldom forgets, and when Edith is in 
a good humor seems to be just the child to be taught in 
company with the other. 

Now the word baby was written on the board. This 
had been given Edith once many weeks ago. To-day she 
made the sign as soon as she sawthe word. The word 
was erased and a picture of a baby sitting was showed to 
her. She signed it and began to write. After ba she 
stopped and started togoaway. The transition from ba 
to 6 again was too much for her, soa slate pencil was used 
and she traced over the word. After some practice in 
this she wrote the word alone. Then evening work was 
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assigned : “A horse stood. A pig ran. A baby sat.” 
Edith spelled them on her fingers, not hesitatingly, slowly, 
awkwardly, but without effort; smoothly, stopping only 
for y in baby, for which she made g—a very natural error, 
since y and g are both finished below the line and look 
much alike. 

March 1.—To-day Edith forgot herlesson. The morn- 
ing was spent in drill work. The same lesson was as- 
signed for to-morrow. For a few days she will be given 
new names in combination with old verbs. 

This morning Edith was given some new pictures—a 
sleeping baby, woman, sheep, horse—to look at. Upon 
the board many words were written of which she made 
copies. Suby was first. She wrote “ boby.” After trac- 
ing a few times she wrote “ baby” excellently. In the 
same way she wrote “ woman” and “sheep,” showing de- 
cided improvement in each copy. In the word “ sheep ” 


she has always had trouble with p, making / . After 


tracing she made it very well. When she came to write 
pig she did not write, as before, pg, but pig. This was 


{ 
encouraging after so many days of persistently writing f , 


When she wrote “slept” she wrote it ‘“ shept,” showing 
that her mind was not entirely free from the image 
“sheep.” This was corrected and read, and then copied 
very well. 

The verb “slept” is*not entirely new to Edith; she 
has had it before, as was recorded iu the first of these 
notes. But the three verbs which she has been having 
(sat, ran, stood), were enough to carry at one time. Even 
now, when she is ready to resume slept and read, she 
will not be given them in her lessons. After several daily 
lessons on the new objects she will have them in her even- 
ing lessons, Then she will gradually have a new verb, 
perhaps one or more at a time. In this way she will 
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have nothing new in her evening home lessons, but will 
thoroughly understand and be familiar with each step. 
Her work shows progress, and inspires confidence in the 
opinion that there will be no standstills now or in the 
future. 

Note.—To secure best results one should go “ slow but 
sure,” and feel the way step by step. 

March 3.—Yesterday afternoon the evening lesson for 
Edith and Golding was “A bird sat. A pigran. A man 
stood.” Edith understood all; she knew the meaning of 
each word. She picked out a picture for every name 
and performed the actions indicated by the verbs. This 
morning she came into the room with the slip of paper 
in her hand, evidently expecting to be called upon to give 
it up. But when she began to write she paused and looked 
longingly at the table where her paper lay and then at her 
teacher to see what he would do. Finding he had no ob- 
jections, she summoned courage, arose, stole to the table 
and read the paper carefully, then wrote one sentence at 
a time on her slate. After the first she went to the table 
again and memorized another. Then she returned and 
got the last sentence. The lesson finished she marched 
triumphantly to the desk where her teacher sat. He read 
the slate and gently patted her on the back. Then he 
cleared the slate and held the paper while she read the 
whole lesson twice. She then took her seat and wrote the 
entire lesson.. We noticed when she took her seat she 
never once looked up until her writing was complete. 
Her work was correct and neatly doné. 

Norre.—This shows that a child of meagre intellect can 
succeed, if patience be exercised and proper methods 
pursued. 

On the board was written “‘ cow, horse, dog, sheep, boy, 
woman, baby, bird, and cat.” An open book lay on the 
table with pictures of the objects, not however in the order 
named. Edith was able to find each object until she came 
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to sheep. This puzzled her and also the two other chil- 
dren. Again she had a little trouble with “doy,” but we 
thought her inability to associate the words on the board 
with the objects in the book was due to the pictures and 
not to her, for she always makes the correct sign. Her 
teacher then pointed to a baby sleeping and told her to 
point out the proper name on the board. This she did 
without hesitation, and wrote “ A baby,” but went astray on 
“slept,” persisting in “sh.” She looked at a model then 
and quickly ran laughingly to the board, erased her poor 
attempt; and wrote very nicely “ slept.” Next she looked 
at the picture of a dog, then pointed to the written word 
as much as to say “ That, of course,” and wrote “ A dog 
slept,” making the sign for slept as she began to write. 
The signs are always correct, but are of her own getting 
entirely. Now, at this point, she was allowed to choose 
her own picture ; she took “ cat.” Then again a picture 
of a boy was pointed out by the teacher ; this confused 
the children, for the boy was so covered with quilts they 
could not tell him from a man, woman, or baby. When 
“woman ” was given Edith covered herself with glory, for 
she wrote without help or hesitation, and with neatness 
and rapidity. The same with “sheep.” She knew and 
identified it at once. This is where she was confused in 
the first part of the lesson. 

When Edith fails to know what is asked of her, her 
teacher never puts her to shame or makes her an object 
of ridicule, but passes to another child after the first has 
had a fair chance. Nothing is allowed that tends in any 
way to discourage a child; on the other hand, when a 
child responds quickly he is praised and commended. 

A picture of a man reading was now shown. They 
made the sign for man, the teacher put the verb on the 
board, and Edith wrote at once, “ A man read,” just as 
the others did. Next she looked at a girl reading. She 
wrote gig for gird, but when she saw the old pictures to 
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which she had turned so many times before, she wrote 
“A girl read.” Little print pictures are always as. differ- 
ent as it is possible to imagine, and a girl in a reading 
posture will be totally different from one running, stand- 
ing, etc., as the case may be, for the picture on one 
page may come from the back of a magazine, while the 
one on the other is from a child’s story book. Thus 
when Edith is able to identify each picture she shows that 
her mind is strengthening. She does not become utterly 
lost when she sees a picture entirely new, both in the 
action depicted and the person illustrated. 

March 4.—Day before yesterday Edith was given for 
her evening lesson five sentences: “ A woman stood. A 
baby sat. A sheep ran. A horse stood. A girl sat.” 
As usual she was called upon to search out pictures for 
objects in the lesson and at the same time to perform the 
indicated actions of the verbs. But strange to say she 
had forgotten almost all the names and verbs nor could 
she spell more than a word or two. 

Apparently there was no explanation for this, unless 
she was tired or pretending ignorance. True, the lesson 
contained two sentences more than the usual number, but 
this does not furnish a reasonable solution, since all the 
words were familiar to her. However, when a child is 
tired, inattentive or contrary, there is nothing to do but 
stop teaching him fora while. Still, this was not the case 
with Edith. She seemed earnest and attentive, trying 
hard. This, too, is not the first time she has behaved so. 
Some days she is unable to do anything; all of her 
powers seem suddenly arrested. It must be borne in 
mind that at the beginning of her school life, her intellec- 
tual development was so entirely arrested that a very long 
time will be required to overcome the difficulty. Our 
chief aim is to cultivate her memory. Her salvation lies 
in a long, elaborate, thorough training. 

Edith had the same lesson for last evening, and in the 
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afternoon she spelled and memorized it. When she read 
the sentence “A woman stood,” she made the sign for 
woman, and when she came to the verb hesitated for a 
moment, then sprang to her feet as quick as thought, and 
holding her dress back bent to see if she was surely on 
her feet. After this she stretched herself up to her full 
height and stood still and straight as a statue. Then she 
performed the action represented by the other verbs with- 
out a mistake. 

March 6.—Before taking up the new game selected for 
to-day the sentences to be used were reviewed to see if 
Edith could distinguish each object and action by means 
of one book we use almost daily. After recess, for fur- 
ther drill a number of rubber animals and other objects 
were placed on a table, and she and Golding were required 
to write their respective names on the board. Edith did 
her work remarkably well and with very little hesitation. 
She has become unusually neat, a pleasing feature which 
did not at first mark her work. The list consisted of— 


A dog. A sheep. A rat. A cow. 
A man. A rat. A baby. A horse. 
A dog. A pig. A boy. A cat. 
A woman. A bird. A hen. A girl. 


Many slips of paper were cut out on which were written 
the simple sentences the children are accustomed to. 
From these slips each child was allowed to draw one, 
read it, pick out the object, and make it perform the action 
which they expressed on the paper. Never before had 
they had such real fun so legitimately in school. The 
atmosphere of sport about the game-attracted and held 
their attention. The lesson was really an old lesson in 
disguise, but the enjoyment they got out of it made it 
seem new and interesting. The excitement of drawing a 
slip of paper of whose contents they were totally ignorant 
was the stimulus to this game. Golding drew a slip upon 
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which was written “ A baby stood.” After they had care- 
fully looked for a baby on the table both faces expressed 
consternation, for no baby was there. When the desired 
article was brought forth they turned to the board and 
wrote “ A baby stood.” Once Edith did not know hers— 
“A boy read ”—so before she had time to get discouraged 
Golding and her teacher helped her out of the difficulty. 
Golding drew “A pig slept.” When she demonstrated 
the action and put the little pig to sleep she wrote “A 
pig baby.” When next Golding drew “A baby read,” and 
put a rubber baby up before a book, Edith seemed to 
consider it very comical, and leaned against the wall 


laughing. 
THEODORE A. KIESEL, 
Instructor in the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


THE EVOLUTION FROM “ASYLUM” TO 
“SCHOOL” IN NORWAY. 


THE number of the Annals for September last had 
an article on the theme “Schools for the Deaf and for 
the Blind not Charitable Institutions.” I hope that the 
following few facts may be elucidative as to the changes 
of public opinion in a European country concerning the 
education of the deaf. 

In Norway the first school (governmental) was estab- 
lished in 1825 in consequence of a provision of 1824. 
This school was in'the first period of its existence named 
sometimes an “ anstalt” and sometimes an “ institut” 
(in the plural anstalter, instituter), the former word mean- 
ing something between an asylum and an institution. 
The education not being regulated by law, the expenses 
were paid partly by the parents of the pupils, partly by 
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grants from the state treasury, and partly by voluntary 
appropriations from the counties, townships, and cities. 
Poor parents were aided by the Poor-Law Boards. In 
the Storthing (National Assembly) such matters were 
considered by the Budget Committee. 

When in 1848 and 1850 new schools—private with state 
aid—were started, they were named “ znstituter.” 

In 1877 a Royal Commission was charged with the 
question of compulsory education for all abnormal chil- 
dren. Before it had concluded its work the Storthing 
ordered all matters relating to the education of such chil- 
dren to be transferred from the Budget Committee to the 
Committee for Ecclesiastical and Educational Matters, 
where the Public School budgets were considered. 

In 1881 the new act passed, and in 1883 its provisions 
relating to the deaf and the blind came into force, and 
since this time the state and the local authorities have 
paid all the expenses of the education and board of the 
pupils. 

The old names were, however, retained until 1900, 
when the term nstitut” was replaced by “ skole” 
(school) in the whole sphere of the act of 1881. The 
term ‘ dévstumme” (deaf-mutes) was at the same time 
exchanged for “ dive” (deaf). In other words, the “ dév-. 
stumme-institut” of 1899 became in 1900 a “ skole for 


dive.” 
LARS A. HAVSTAD, 


Christiania, Norway. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


The ‘‘ Methods of Instruction” named in the preceding Tabular 
Statement may be defined as follows : 

I. The Manual Method.—Signs, the manual alphabet, and writing are 
the chief means used in the instruction of the pupils, and the principal 
objects aimed at are mental development and facility in the comprehen- 
sion and use of written language. The degree of relative importance 
given to these three means varies in different schools; but it is a differ- 
ence only in degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. 

II. The Manual Alphabet Method.—The manual alphabet and writing 
are the chief means used in the instruction of the pupils, and the prin- 
cipal objects aimed at are mental development and facility in the com- 
prehension and use of written language. Speech and speech-reading are 
taught to all of the pupils in one of the schools (the Western New York 
Institution) recorded as following this method. 

Ill. The Oral Method.—Speech and speech-reading, together with 
writing, are made the chief means of instruction, and facility in speech 
and speech-reading, as well as mental development and written language, 
is aimed at. There is a difference in different schools in the extent to 
which the use of natural signs is allowed in the early ¢ art of the course, 
and also in the prominence given to writing as an auxiliary to speech 
and speech-reading in the course of instruction ; but they are differences 
only in degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. 

IV. The Auricular Method. — The hearing of semi-deaf pupils is 
utilized and developed to the greatest possible extent, and, with or with- 
out the aid of artificial appliances, their education is carried on chiefly 
through the use of speech and hearing, together with writing. The aim 
of the method is to graduate its pupils as hard-of-hearing speaking 
people instead of deaf-mutes. 

V. The Combined System.—Speech and speech-reading are regarded 
as very important, but mental development and the acquisition of lan- 
guage are regarded as still more important. It is believed that in many 
cases mental development and the acquisition of language can be best 
promoted by the Manual or the Manual Alphabet method, and, so far as 
circumstances permit, such method is chosen for each pupil as seems 
best adapted for his individual case. Speech and speech-reading are 
taught where the measure of success seems likely to justify the labor 
expended, and in most of the schools some of the pupils are taught 


wholly or chiefly by the Oral method or by the Auricular method. 
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INDUSTRIES TAUGHT IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF. 


The ‘‘ Industries Taught” in American Schools for the Deaf, mostly 
designated by abbreviations in the preceding Tabular Statement, are: 
Art, Baking (Bak.), Barbering (Bar.), Basket-making (Bas.}, Black- 
smithing (Bl.), Bookbinding (Bo.), Bricklaying (Bk.), Broom-making 
(Br.), Cabinet-making (Cab.), Calcimining (Cal.), Carpentry (Car.), 
Chalk-engraving (Ce.), Cementing (Cg.), Chair-making (Ch.), China 
painting (Cp.), Cooking (Ck.), Clay-modeling (Cl.), Coopery (Co.), Do- 
mestic scieuce (Do.), Drawing (Dra.), Dressmaking (Dr.), Electricity 
(El.), Embroidery (Em.), Engineering (En.), Fancy-work (Fan.), Farm- 
ing (Fa.), Floriculture (Fl.), Gardening (Ga.), Glazing (Gl.), Harness- 
making (Ha.), House decoration (Hd.), Half-tone engraving (He. ), House- 
work (Ho.), Horticulture (Hor.), Ironing (Ir.), Knitting (Kn.), Lace- 
making (La.), Manual training (Man.), Mattress-making (Ma.), Millinery 
(Mi.), Needlework (Nw. ), Painting (Pa.), Paper-hanging (Pap. ), Plaster- 
ing (Pl.), Plate-engraving (Pe.), Photography (Ph.), Printing (Pr.), 
Pyrography (Py.), Sewing (Se.), Shoemaking (Sh.), Sign-painting (Si.), 
Sloyd (Sl.), Stone-laying (St.), Tailoring (Ta.), Tin-work (Tin.), Type- 
writing (Ty.), Venetian Iron Work (Ven.), Weaving (Wea.), Wood- 
carving (We.), Wood-engraving (We. ), Wood-turning (Wt. ), Wood-work- 
ing (Ww. ), Working in Iron (Wi.), and the use of tools. 


AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF, NO- 
VEMBER 10, 1903.* 


Abbott, Maggie (dressmaking), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Acheson, Herbert H., M. A. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Adams, Albert F., M. A. (gymnastics), Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. . 

Adams, Ida H. (language and reading), Horace Mann School, Boston. 

Adams, Mabel E. (language), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Adams, Mary B. (language and number), Horace Mann School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Adele, Sister M. (Principal), Mater Consilii Schvol, St Louis, Mo. 

Adeline, Sister M., St. Joseph’s Institute, South St. Louis, Mo. 


* Corrections of any errors or omissions in this list will be thankfully 


eceived by the editor of the Annals. 
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Adrian, Sister Mary, Boston School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Agatha, Rev. Mother (Principal), St. Joseph’s Institute, South St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Aglaée, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Aimée de la Providence, Sister (weaving), Female Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q. 

Akins, Anna M., Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Albertine, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Alcorn, Larry M. W., Chicago Schools, Chicago, Il. 

Alda, Sister (art), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Aldrich, Sarah (sloyd), Rhode Island School, Providence, R. I. 

Allabough, Brewster R., B. A. (manual), Western Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Allen, Buford L. (printing), Montana School, Boulder, Mont. 

Allen, Mrs. Emma C. (sewing), Colorado School, Colorado Springs. 

Allen, Henrietta E., Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Allen, Mary, American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Allison, Isaac, M. 8. (carpentry), Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Alspach, Lulu (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, Ohio. 

Ames, Elizabeth, St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

Anderson, Bessie, Albany Home School, Albany, N. Y. 

Anderson, B. C. (oral), South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring, S. C. 

Anderson, Eva M., Maine School, Portland, Maine. 

Anderson, G. Walfrid (printing), Kansas School, Olathe, Kansas. 

Anderson, Mrs. J. Scott (Principal), Washington Heights School, N. Y. 

Andrews, Cordelia (Principal, speech department), Arkansas Insti- 
tute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Andrews, Georgia E., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Andrews, Harriet E. (speech), Western New York Institution, Roch- 
ester, New York. 

Andrews, Helen B. (kindergarten oral), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Angélique-Marie, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Apgear, Harry (house painting), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Appleton, D. C. (gardening), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Applewhite, Alice, Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Arbaugh, Nellie (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Archer, Mrs. Janette V. (oral), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Archer, Tunis V., M. A. (Supervising Teacher, oral work), Indiana 
Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Archibald, Carrie H., Oshkosh School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Archibald, Orson, B. A. (manual), Indiava Institution, Indianapolis. 

Argo, W. K, M. A. (Superintendent), Colorado School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Argyle, Blanche E., Black River Falls School, Black River Falls, Wis. 

Armstrong, Alice, Maine School, Portland, Me. 
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Armstrong, Grace E., Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Arnold, Mary O., Chicago Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

Asbury, Lulu, Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Ashcroft, Mrs. Harriet E. (Superintendent), Mackay Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q. 

Ashelby, Katherine E., Chicago Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

Atkinson, Mary E.!(dressmaking), American School, Hartford, Conn, 

Atwood, Ralph H. (intermediate), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Auréle, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Austin, Mrs. Ida L (oral), Louisiana Institute, Baton Rouge, La. 

Austin, Ida M., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Austin, Laurence (shoemaking), St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester. 

Austin, Sister Mary, Boston School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Austin, 8. Cecil (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 

Autenrieth, May (manual), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Auwerter, Fred. (baking), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Avery, Elizabeth B. (oral), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Aymar, Mary A., Sarah Fuller Home, West Medford, Mass. 

Ayres, Emelia A., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Ayres, J. W. (shoemaking), Colorado School, Colorade Springs, Colo. 


Babcock, Hugh D., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Bachelder, Grace D. (cookery), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Badger, Vina C. (deaf-blind), Perkins Institution for the Blind, South 
Boston, Mass. 

Baier, Ada (deaf-blind), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Bailey, Beatrice (dressmaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Baily, Joseph J. '(Principal," industrial department), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baird, Lida (sewing), Maryland School for Colored, Baltimore, Md. 

Baker, Abby T. (grade work, intermediate department), Clarke School, 
Northampton,’ Mass. 

Baker, Irene (oral), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Baker, John P. (wood-working), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis. 

Baker, Nettie M., Chicago Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

Baker, S. Pierre, Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Balch, Grace A., Rock Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Baldwin, Gertrude P. (cooking), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Balis, James C., B. A., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Balis, Mrs. Sylvia C., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Ball, Jessie, Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Ballantyne, Agnes (dressmaking and millinery), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Ballantyne, Jessie S., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 
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Ballard, Melville, M. 8., Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Ballou, Lillian I., Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Bamford, Lillian A. (oral), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Banford, Jessie, Muskegon School, Muskegon, Mich. 

Bangs, Dwight F. (Superintendent), North Dakota School, Devils 
Lake, N. D. 

Bannister, Inah, Albany School, Albany, N. Y. 

Bardes, Henry (shoemaking), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Barker, Frances (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 

Barnes, Mesa A. (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Barnhart, Mrs. M. (cooking), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Barrager, Myra L., New York Institution, Washington Heights, New 
York, N. Y. 

Barrett, Beirne (deaf-blind), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Barrett, John W. (manual), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Barry, Katharine E. (Supervising Principal), Cleveland School, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Bartley, Edna (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Bartley, George W. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Barton, Edwin (wood-working), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Bartoo, Dell (sewing), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Bateman, George, Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S. 

Bateman, Mrs. J. R., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. 8S. 

Baucom, Laura B. (sewing), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. U. 

Baugh, John J. (carpentry and cabinet-making), Western Pennsylvania 
Institution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Bauman, Frieda, B A., Oklahoma Institute, Guthrie, Okla. 

Beagle, Mary G., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Beaman, Susan M., Chicago Schools, Chicago, III. 

Beamer, H. C. Superintendent and Contractor), Oklahoma Institute, 
Guthrie, Ol. 

Beamsley, John (shoemaking), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Bear, Hattie M., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Beard, Lura A., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Beattie, Grace M. (oral), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Beattie, Mary B., B. A. (primary art), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Beatty, M. May (advanced department, speech and speech-reading), 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Beatty, Thomas (baking), New York Institution, Washington Heights, 
New York, N. Y. 

Beck, Winifred A. (cadet, kindergarten), Indiana Institution, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Begg, George (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Behlke, Mrs. Hannah A. D. (sewing), Minnesota School, Faribault. 
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Bell, Clara L., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Bell, Frances K., M, A. (oral), Florida School, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Bell, laura E., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Bell, Lucie Lee (oral), Kentucky School, Danville, Ky. 

Bell, Martha C., M. A. (language, advanced department), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bell, Mary M. (oral), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Bell, Minnie O. (manual), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Bellows, Alice C., Chicago Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

Bending, E. J. (manual training), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Benigna, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bennett, Mary E., Los Angeles School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Benson, Henry G. ( printing), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Berg, Albert, M. A. (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Berigaud, Marie (cooking), St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

Berry, Amelia E. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Berry, George W. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Berry, Louise (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Bertille, Sister Mary (sewing), Boston School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Best, Harry F., M. A. (oral), Washington School, Vancouver, Wash. 

Betts, O. A. (manual), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Betzold, Clementine (dressmaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bierbower, Fannie, Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 

Biercamp, William (industrial), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Bierhaus, Henry (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bigelow, Mary F. (elementary science and language), Horace Mann 
School, Boston, Mass. 

Bilbee, Bertha (sewing), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Bilbee, Emma L. (sewing), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Billings, Carrie E. (Principal, oral department), Michigan School, 
Fint, Mich. 

Bingham, Cornelia D. (Principal), McCowen Oral School, Chicago. 

Binkley, Katherine M., Canton School, Canton, O. 

Bjorkquest, Fred. W. (harness-making and shoemaking), Oregon 
School, Salem, Ore. 

Black, Anna M., Strasburg, Va. 

Blair, Cora L. (grade work, intermediate department), Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Blakeley, Blanche I., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Blandin, Wallace B. (cabinet-making), Clarke School, Northampton. 

Blankenship, Lloyd (art), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Blattner, J. W., M. A. (Principal, educational] department), Texas 
School, Austin, Texas. 

Bledsoe, John F., M. A. (Principal), Maryland School for Colored, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Bliss, Susan E. (Principal, intermediate department), Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Block, Elizabeth Lowell, Washington Heights School, New York, N. Y. 

Blount, W. J. (manual, colored school), Kentucky Institution, Danville. 

Bockée, Martba Oakey, American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Bodker, Mrs. Maggie A. (deaf-blind), Mississippi Institution, Jackson. 

Boggs, Irene (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Boland, John A., B. A. (manual), West Virginia School, Romney. 

Bolyn, Margaret I. (oral), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bond, H. M. (printing), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Bones, M. J. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Bonner, Philip (horticulture), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, N. Y. 

Bork, Emma (mathematics), Cincinnati Oral School, Cincinnati, O. 

Boucher, Matilda, Ephpheta School, Chicago, II. 

Boulware, Cordia (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Bowden, Gertrude (Normal Student), Gallaudet College, Washington. 

Bowden, Mrs. Persis S., New England Industrial School, Beverly. 

Bowles, Wm. A. (Superintendent), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Boyd, Iva M., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Boylan, M. C., B. 8., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Brabyn, Minnie H., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Bragg. Serena (colored department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Branson, H. L. (printing), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Branum, W. O., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Bray, Ivy (plain sewing), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Breckinridge, Mary S. (oral), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Brehm, F. Elizabeth (sloyd), Western New York Institution, RKoch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Briel, William A. (tailoring), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Bright, Eudora (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Bristol, E. Morris (printing), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Brock, Frances I., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Brooks, George A., B. S. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Brooks, Mrs. George A., B. A. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Brown, Mrs. E. A. (sewing and dressmaking), Pennsylvania Oral 
School, Scranton, Pa. 

Brown, Edith E., Streator School, Streator, Ill. 

Brown, Gertrude (oral), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Brown, Mary B. C. (Principal), Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton. 

Brown, Philip H., B. A. (manual department and carpentry), Montana 
School, Boulder, Mont. 

Brown, Thomas L., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Brummitt, Edith, Oklahoma Institute, Guthrie, Okla. 
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Bruning, Olivia (intermediate), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Brunnckow, Marie (sewing), Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Bryant, Arthur D., B. Ph. (drawing), Gallaudet College, Washington. 

Bryant, Belle (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 

Bryant, Lelia (sewing), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Bryarly, Katharine Lee (oral), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Brydson, Jno. C. (painting), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Buchanan, Mrs. C. P. (sewing), North Dakota School, Devils Lake. 

Buchanan, Arthur P., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Buckingham, Abigail, Michigan School. Flint, Mich. 

Buckingham, Eva E. (articulation), New York Institution, Washing- 
ton Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Buell, Edith M., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Buelow, F. C. (tailoring), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Balger, Thomas N. (field music), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Bull, Mary (intellectual department and fancy work), Ontario Institu- 
tion, Belleville, Ontario. 

Bumgardner, J. B., B. A. (art), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Bumgardner, Nellie, Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Bunting, Virgina H., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Burbank, Edith, B. A., Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Burchard, Prudence E. (articulation), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 4 

Burdick, Edward 8. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Burke, Julia A. (art), St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

Burke, Mary (sewing), St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

Burke, Sister Mary Anne (Principal), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institu- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Burnett, Mayme, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Burns, John (tailoring), St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Burns, John T. (printing), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Burt, William N., M. A., Ph. D. (Principal), Western Pennsylvania 
Institution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Burton, Grace C., B. A., Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 

Bush, John P., Utah School, Ogden,.Utah. 

Butler, A. Evelyn (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Byrne, Agnes 8., St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

Byrnes, W. J. (gardening), St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Byrns, Margaret (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Cabaniss, Bettie (cooking), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 
Cadieux, Rev. J. M., C. S. V. (Director), Male Catholic Institution, 
Mile End, near Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
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Calahan, Harriet L., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Caldwell, William A., M. A. (Principal’s Assistant), California Institu- 
tion, Berkeley, Cal. 

Caldwell, W. A. (Manager, colored department), Florida School, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 

Caldwell, Mrs. W. A. (colored department), Florida School, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Calhoon, Nannie (kindergarten), Mississippi Institution, Jackson. 

Cameron, Mary B., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Camp, Anna R., 5709 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

Campbell, E. C. (manual), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Campbell, W. J., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Cannon, Daisy M., McCowen Oral School, Chicago, Ill. 

Capelli, Anthony (printing), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Carney, Julia (physical culture), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Carpenter, Lula E., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. ; 

Carrell, Owen G., B. A. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Carroll, Mary H. (oral), Church Street, Kingsbridge, New York, N. Y. 

Carskadon, Edith (physical culture), West Virginia School, Romney. 

Carter, Bettie (dressmaking), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Carter, Clyde (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Carter, Florence (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Carter, F. F., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S. 

Carter, W. Hickman, B. A. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville. 

Cartwright, J. H. (shoemaking and harnessmaking), Kansas School, 
Olathe, Kans. 

Chamberlayne, H. M., Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Chambers, William H., North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Chapin, Alma L., Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Chapin, Edward L., B. A. (manual), West Virginia School, Romney. 

Charles, Clarence W., B. A. (printing), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Chickering, Rev. John W., M. A. (Emeritus ; natural science and peda- 
gogy), Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Chidester, J. T. (oral), West Virginia Schoo], Romney, W. Va. 

Chidester, S. W. (manual), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Child, Emma Reed, Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Childs, Esmond A. (printing and sloyd), Pennsylvania Oral School, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Christian, Caroline E. (literature), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Christian, Daisy (oral), North Carolina Institution, Raleigh, N. C. 

Christman, Mrs. Stella Y. (oral), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Christmas, Jeannette J. (Teacher in charge, primary department), 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Christy, Nettie, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 
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Chrysante, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Church, Mary, Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Clark, Abel S., M. A., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Clark, A. M. (drawing and physical culture), Georgia School, Cave 
Spring, Ga. 

Clark, Adda E. (sewing and dressmaking), Western New York Insti- 
tution, Rochester, N. Y. 

Clark, Eliza L. (Principal), Sarah Fuller Home, West Medford, Mass. 

Clark, Jennie (dressmaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mount Airy, Pa. 

Clark, Mabel I., Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Clark, Marion G., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Clark, May (drawing, woodcarving, and physical culture), Georgia 
School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Clarke, Edward P., M. A. (articulation), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Clarke, Francis D., M. A., C. E. (Superintendent), Michigan School, 
Flint, Mich. 

Clarke, Thomas P. (Superintendent), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Clarke, Mrs. Lottie K. (oral), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Clause, Ernest (shoemaking), Washington State School, Vancouver. 

Clearwater, Edward (carpentry and cabinet-making), New York Insti- 
tution, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Cleary, Edward P., B. A. (manual), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Clifford, W. H. (printing), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Cloak, Ellen E. (Superintendent), St. Joseph’s Institute, West Ches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Cloud, James H., M. A. (Principal), Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cobb, Jennie L., B. S. (manual), Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Coburn, Alice T. (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Cochrane, W. A., M. A. (manual), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Coker, Charles P. (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Colclough, Carrie (negro department), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Cole, Pearl (oral), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Coleman, D. R., M. A. (Head Teacher), Ontario Institution, Belleville. 

Coleman, Gertrude A. (Principal), Jackson School, Jackson, Mich. 

Coleman, Mrs. G. D. (art), South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring. 

Coleman, Thomas H., B. A. (manual), South Caralina Institution, 
Cedar Spring, S. C. 

Collings, J. W. (carpentry), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Collins, Mrs. Ellen (dressmaking), St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham. 

Collins, William T. (carpentry, cabinet-making; painting, etc.), Cen- 
tral New York Institution, Kome, N. Y. 

Come de la Providence, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal. 

Comp, Charles E. (manual department and printing), Nebraska Insti- 
tute, Omaha, Neb. 
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Comstock, Minerva E., Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, N. Y. 

Condon, Anna, Grand Rapids School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Congar, Remington (printing), Western New York Institution, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Congdon, Henry (carpentry), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Conley, Helen S. (deaf-blind), Perkins Institution for the Blind, South 
Boston, Mass. 

Conner, Geo. W. (chair-caning), Maryland School for Colored, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Conner, Rachel A., Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Connery, Julia, Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Connor, Mrs. E. F. (manual), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Connor, Wesley O. (Principal), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Connor, Wesley O., Jr., M. A. (arithmetic and book-keeping), Iowa 
School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Conrad, W., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. 8S. 

Constantine, Joliette E. (cadet, kindergarten), Indiana Institution, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cook, Joseph R. (manual department and printing), Manitoba Institu- 
tion, Winnipeg, Man. 

Cook, Trevanion G. (Physical Director), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Cooke, Harry (house painting), New York Institution, Washingtou 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Cooke, Lydia M., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Cookus, M. A. (manual), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Cool, Mamie (manual), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Cooper, H. C. (house decoration), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Cooper, Lucile (oral), Kentucky School, Danville, Ky. 

Cooper, Mildred H. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Coplin, Ethel A. (gymnastics), California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Core, Lucretia (sewing), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Corless, Michael (baking), St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Cornay, Nellie (manual), Louisiana Institute, Baton Rouge, La. 

Corwin, Mary (art), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Corwin, W. R. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Cory, Annetta, Chicago Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

Cosgrove, Margaret (Principal and Superintendent), Ephpheta School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Coughlin, Ethel, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Coulter, James (carpentry), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg, Man. 

Crane, John E., M. A., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Cranwill, Thomas J. (baking), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Craven, Thomas M. (shoemaking), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn 

Crawford, Ella E. J., Michigan School, Flint, Mich, 
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Crawford, Mary M. (domestic science), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Crawford, Ota B. (manual), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Croom, Jennie (oral), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Crouter, A. L. E., M. A., LL. D. (Superintendent), Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Crumley, Linda F. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Cullen, Estelle F., St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Cummings, Sallie G., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Curd, Lillian (oral), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Curran, Juliana, St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Currier, Enoch Henry, M. A. (Principal), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Currier, Kate A. (kindergarten, articulation), New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Curtiss, Louisa A. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Cushing, Ellen, St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

Cyril, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dallimore, Ida (fancy work), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Daly, Geraldine D., Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Damon, Alice H., B. A. (Principal), Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Daniells, Jessie M., Marinette School, Marinette, Wis. 

Daniels, Caroline S. (arithmetic and elementary algebra), Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Daniels, Ora G., M. A., 68 Hawthorn street, Chelsea, Mass. 

Davidson, Samuel G., B. A. (language and literature, advanced de- 
partment), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Davirson, W. G. (carpentry), Aiabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Davis, Amelia W., B. A. (deaf-blind), Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, South Boston, Mass. 

Davis, Mrs. Lucy (sewing), North Carolina Institution, Raleigh, N. C. 

Davis, Rebecca E., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Davis, Solon P. (drawing), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Davis, William H., B. A. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Dawson, Ella 8. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Day, Frankie K. (sewing), Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Day, Herbert E., M. A. (natural science), Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D’Estrella, Theophilus (academic department and art), California In- 
stitution, Berkeley, Cal. 

DeJarnette, Eva, Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

DeLong, Elizabeth, B. A., Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

DeMotte, Amelia (oral), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DeMotte, Linda E. (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

DeMotte, Wm. H., M. A., LL. D. (manual; Superintendent Sunday- 
school), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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DePazzi, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dean, Dosia, Detroit Schvol, Detroit, Mich. 

Dedman, Lella M. (oral), Louisiana Institute, Baton Rouge, La. 

Deem, Charles S. (manual and printing), Mississippi Institution, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Dehner, Carrie (writing), Oral School, Cincinnati, O. 

Dellicker, H. Maude, New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Denise, Sister M., St. Joseph’s Institute, South St. Louis, Mo. 

Denison, Elizabeth (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Denison, James, M. A. (Principal), Kendall School,‘ Washington, D. C. 

Dent, Alice, Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Denys, Paul, Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Deschamps, Rev. Father A. E. (Chaplain), Female Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q. 

Desmaries, Moses (cabinet-making), Minnesota School, Faribault. 

Dewar, Frances, Saginaw School, Saginaw, Mich. 

Dickerson, Mary Gertrude (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Diehl, Jennie G. (dressmaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Diemer, Michel (gardening), Western New York Institution, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Dimmick, Ella J. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 

Divine, Florence A. (manual), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Divine, Louis A., B. S. (manual), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Divine, Mary L. (First Assistant), Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Dixon, Iva, ‘Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Doane, Letitia L., Chicago Schools, Chicago, IIl. 

Dobson, Josie Helen (gymnastics), Gallaudet College, Washington. 

Dobyns, Ashbel W., M. A., (manual), Washington State School, Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Dobyns, J. R., M. A., LL. D. (Superintendent), Mississippi Institu- 
tion, Jackson, Miss. 

Dold, J. J., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Domitien, Sister (knitting), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Donald, Dora (Superintendent), South Dakota School, Sioux Falls. 

Donald, Ida M. (advanced), South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

Doneghy, Susan (oral), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Donohoe, M. Lizzie, Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Dositheus, Sister M. (Assistant Principal), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s 
Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Doub, Florence W. (drawing), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Dowd, Mollie, Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Downing, A. U. (manual), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Downing, Lulu M. (sewing), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa, 
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Dowrie, John (carpentry), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Draper, Amos G., M. A. (mathematics and Latin), Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Draper, Estella M. (academic department and manual training), Maine 
School, Portland, Me. 

Driggs, Frank M. (Superintendent), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Driscoll, Timothy F., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Driscoll, Mrs. T. F., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Drumm, Margaret (housekeeping), St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn. 

Drusedum, William F. (baking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Dudley, Jessie (oral), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Duff, E. H. (industrial), South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring, 8. C. 

Dula, Flora Lee (oral), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Dumon, Lucie, Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Duncan, William (painting and glazing), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dunham, Mrs. Pearl H. (Principal), Oklahama Institute, Guthrie, Okla. 

Dunn, Ethel A. (drawing), Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Dustan, Gertrude L. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Dutch, Mary A., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Dutton, Jesse H. (painting), Western New York Institution, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Dwyer, B. E., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dwyer, Loretta, St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Dyer, Lucinda (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 


Eakin, Mrs. Laura (oral), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Earle, Mrs. Carrie W., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Earle, James (baking), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Eaton, Mary (sloyd), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Eddy, Frances N., Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Eddy, Jonathan H., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Eddy, L., M. A. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Eddy, Mabel G. (oral), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Eden, Lavinia J. (manual), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Edgar, Bessie M. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Eickhoff, Arlington J., B. A., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Eldridge, Charles H., Nebraska School, Omaha, Neb. 

Ellis, Sallie G. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Elwood, Caroline F., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Ely, Charles R., M. A., Ph. D. (natural science), Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ely, Charles W., M. A. (Principal), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Ely, Grace D. (oral), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Emerentia, Sister M. (printing), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Emerson, Grace, Albany Home School, Albany, N. Y. 

Engleman, Josephine H. (oral), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Erd, Robert L., B. A. (physical culture), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Ervin, Annie McD. (oral), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Erwin, Hugh B. (colored department), Mississippi Institution, Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Erwin, Ollie (sewing, cooking, etc., colored department), Mississippi 
Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Euphemia, Sister M. (art), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo. 

Euritt, G. D. (Head Teacher), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Euritt, Mrs. G. D. (articulation), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Eusebe de Verceil, Sister (cooking), Female Institution, Montreal. 

Eusebius, Sister M. (sewing and dressmaking), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s 
Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Evariste, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Ewing, Mrs. Laura W. (language), Oral School, Cincinnati, O. 


Fagan, Julia, St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

Fairbank, Marion E. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Fanning, M., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S. 

Farnum, Emma Dee, Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Farrant, Mary I., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Fay, Allan Bradshaw, M. A. (Latin), Gallaudet College, Washington. 

Fay, Edward Allen, M. A., Ph. D. (Vice-President ; languages), Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Fay, Elizabeth, American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Fay, Gilbert O., M. A., Ph. D., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Fay, Helen (Normal Student), Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Fearon, James (Principal), Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. 8. 

Feasley, Carolyn M. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Featherstone, Margaret, St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

Félicienne, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Fenner, Sara H., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Ferguson, Elizabeth (manual), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Ferguson, Fannie F. (oral), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Ferguson, Mrs. Lucy W. (manual), West Virginia School, Romney. 

Fessenbeck, Caroline, Cincinnati Public School, Cincinnati, O. 

Field, Alice M. (arithmetic), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Finch, Marion E. (intermediate), South Dakota School, Sioux Falls. 

Firth, Emma M., Chicago Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

Fischer, Bertha (drawing), Oral School, Cincinnati, O. 

Fish, Kate H. (articulation), Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Fister, George E., B. A. (printing), Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Fitzgerald, Edith, B..A. (manual), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Fitzpatrick, Mrs. Florence B. (language, advanced department), Penn- 
sylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Flagg, Helea J. (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Flaherty, Ellen H. (Secretary), St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester. 

Flatley, M. Stella, Green Bay School, Green Bay, Wis. 

Fleihmann, Mary (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Fleming, Nannie McKoy (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Fletcher, Kathariue (history and literature), Clarke School, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Flowers, Thomas, North Carolina Institution, Raleigh, N. C. 

Flynn, Margaret J., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Foley, Julia A. (manual, advanced department), Pennsylvania institu- 
tion, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fonner, Mary D. (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Forbush, Lillian M. (deaf-blind), Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
South Boston, Mass. 

Forrest, Margaret, Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Forrester, T. C. (intellectual department and manual training), On- 
tario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Forsythe, Lena P., B. A. (articulation), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Fosdick, C. P. (gardening), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Foster, Rachel E., Oklahoma Institute, Guthrie, Okla. 

Fowler, Luella M. (art), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Fox, Thomas Francis, M. A. (Senior Assistant and Librarian), New 
York Institution, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Francis, Mrs. W. (sewing), Kausas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Francois de Paule, Sister (Assistant Superior), Female Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q. 

Francois de Sales, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Francois-Xavier, Sister (art), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Frank, Henry, California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Frazey, Alice B., B. A., Stevens Point School, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Freck, Carrie E., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Freck, Katherine E., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Freeman, Elizabeth F. (oral), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Freeman, Samuel M., B. A. (manual), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

French, Martha F. (sewing), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Friedman, Rhea R., McCowen Oral School, Chicago, Ill. 

Frierson, J. M. (printing), South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring. 

Fritz, I. (cooking), German Evangelical Lutheran Institute, North 
Detroit, Mich. 

Fuller, Sarah (Principal), Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Funk, Mary L., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gaillard, Theresa Elizabeth, B. A. (manual), South Carolina Institu- 
tion, Cedar Spring, S. C. 
Gale, Edward P. (manual), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 
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Gallaudet, Edward Miner, Ph. D., LL. D. (President; moral and po- 
litical science), Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Gamble, Mattie, Eau Claire School, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Gardner, Hannah I., Appleton School, Appleton, Wis. 

Gardner, Isaac B. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Garfield, Lena G. (sloyd), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Garrett, Mary 8. (Principal), Home for Training in Speech, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Gaston, Cambria (manual), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Gaw, Albert C., M. A. (history), Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Gaw, Mrs. Albert C. (articulation), Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Gaw, Lewis A. (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Gawith, Frances W. (in charge intermediate department; grade work), 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Gebhardt, Emma W., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gebhart, Olga M., Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Geddes, James T. (Head Teacher, oral department), Iowa School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Gédéon, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

George, Dudley Webster, M. A. (manual), Illinois School, Jackson- 
ville, Til. 

Georges-Albert, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Geraghty, Catherine, St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Gerend, Rev. M. M. (President), St. John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis. 

Gervase, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gethings, Mary J., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Gibson, Ann (manual), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Gibson, Caroline (articulation), Ontario Institution, Belleville, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Gibson, E. P. (oral), South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring, S. C. 

Gibson, Mrs. Sarah A. (dressmaking), Rhode Island Institute, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Gielow, Rev. William, B. A. (Superintendent ; English language, arith- 
metic, geography, religion), German Evangelical Lutheran Institution, 
North Detroit, Mich. 

Gilbert, Charles H. (carpentry and sloyd), Iowa School, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

Gilkey, Benjamin T. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Gillespie, Frances E. (Principal, speech department), Arkansas Insti- 
tute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Gillett, Alma (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Gillett, Charles P. (Superintendent), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Gillett, Jane V. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Girdler, Carrie W. (sewing), Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Glenn, Frances L. (oral), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Goddard, Josephine L. (speech and language), Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass, 

Godwin, Arthur J. (printing), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Goggin, Anne Page (oral), ‘Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Golden, Etta M. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Iil. 

Gompertz, Anita, California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Goodhue, Grace A., Ph. B. (grade work, intermediate department), 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Goodloe, Nanuie (sewing), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Goodwin, Edward McK., M. A. (Superintendent), North Carolina 
School, Morganton, N. C. 

Goodwin, James (manual), Louisiana Institute, Baton Rouge, La. 

Gordon, F. M. (negro department), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Gordon, Kathlena W., Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 

Gorman, Kate (sewing), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Goucher, L., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S. 

Gowsell, Hattie H. (domestic science), Ontario Institution, Belleville. 

Grady, Theo., B. L., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Graham, John A. (carpentry), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Granger, Audria J., B. A., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Gray, W. F. (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Grear, Inez, Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Green, Elizabeth T. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, N. Y. 

Green, Grace G. (Physical Director), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Green, Lettie (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Green, Marion J. (carpentry), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Greener, Augustus B. (intermediate), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Greener, Gussie Howe, M. A. (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Greener, Louise M. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Gregory, Seth W., M. A. (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Gregware, Mrs. Charlotte P. M. (mechanical drawing and sloyd), 
Chicagu Schools and McCowen Oral School, Chicago, Iil. 

Griffin, Mrs. Mary A. (general housework), Central New York Institu- 
tion, Rome, N. Y. 

Griffin, Mary E. (oral), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Griffin, Patrick (shoemaking), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Griffiths, John (agriculture), South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Grimes, Mary (intermediate oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Grimes, Olivia B. (manual), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Grimm, Agnes M., Rhode Island Institute, Providence, hk. I. 

Grimmet, Dosia A. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Griswold, H. Ruth (oral), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Griswold, Mary Butler, 502 East First street, Duluth, Minn. 
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Gross, Henry, M. A. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Grosvenor, Julia E. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Grow, Mrs. Alice I. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Grow, Charles M., Sr. (retired, 1901), Fulton, Mo. 

Grow, Charles M., Jr., M. A. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Grow, Harvey P. Peet, M. A. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Grumman, C. L. (physical culture), South Carolina Institution, Cedar 
Spring, C. 

Gruver, Cora Elizabeth, Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Gruver, Elbert A., M. A. (Principal), Institution for Improved Instruc- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

Guinness, Stella S. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gustin, Eva I. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Guthrie, May L., Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 


Haeseler, Helen M., Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Haberlander, George (industrial), West Virginia School, Romney. 

Hagerty, Thomas, B. A. (manual department and physical culture), 
Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Hall, Elizabeth, New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Hall, Harriet C. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Hall, Herold M. (printing), Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Hall, M. (dressmaking), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg, Man. 

Hall, Percival, M. A. (applied mathematics and pedagogy), Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. 

Hall, Tacy (sewing), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Halpen, Resa H. (number and language), Western New York Institu- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

Halse, George W. (manual), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Halsted, Robert H. (physical culture), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Halverson, Fred. (barbering), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Hamaker, Marian F., Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hamilton, Harriet E. (retired), Rochester, N. Y. 

Hamilton, Margaret A., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Hamilton, Thomas (cabinet-making), American School, Hartford. 

‘Hammond, Henry C., M. A. (Superintendent), Kansas School, Olathe. 

Hancock, E. Frances (oral), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Hancock, Sudie (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Handley, Jayne L. (manual), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Hanmer, Stella B. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Harbert, H. M. (printing), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Hare, William B. (Superintendent), Florida School, St. Augustine, 
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Harkness, Mrs. Mollie (cooking’, Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Harman, Augusta (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 

Harper, Lucy C. (kindergarten), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Harper, Ruth A. (gymnastics), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Harris, Mrs. Allis L. (sewing and dressmaking), Montana School, 
Boulder, Mont. 

Harris, L. Isabel, Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Harris, M. A. (oral), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Harris, N. Lee (shoemaking, leather-work, harness-making), Indiana 
Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Harrison, Elizabeth (plain sewing), Institution for Improved Instruc- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

Hart, Alice V. (dressmaking), Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, N. Y. 

Hart, Sallie (cooking), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Harvey, Annie (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Harwood, Mattie P., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Hauberg, Margaret, B. A., Maryland School for Colored, Baltimore, Md. 

Havice, Warren (baking), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Hawkins, Olive E. (cadet, kindergarten), Indiana Institution, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Haynes, Carrie A.(manual), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Haynes, Mabel L. (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Hays, A. D. (manual\, West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Hecker, Edward J. (Supervising Teacher, industries; printing), Indi- 
ana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hedden, Grace (deaf-blind), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Hedrick, Maud (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Heflybower, Mamie (deaf-blind), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Heizer, Evalyn B. (Principal, primary grades), Indiana Institution, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hendee, Ida G. (oral), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Hendershot, Adelaide A., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Hendershot, Lina (Teacher in charge, primary department), Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Henderson, Mrs. Clara (domestic arts), Wisconsin School, Delavan. 

Henderson, David (shoemaking), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Hendricks, Anna (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hendrickson, Dora P. (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Henne, Ezra 8., Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Hennigan, L. L. (carpentry), Louisiana Institute, Baton Rouge, La. 

Herdman, Pearl W., Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hereford, Sarah (sewing), Louisiana Institute, Baton Rouge, La. 

Herman, Mrs. Kate S., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 
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Herold, Otto C. (drawing, advanced department), Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hesley, Augustus (printing), Oregou School, Salem, Ore. 

Hess, Elizabeth M. (dressmaking and cooking), Maine School, Port- 
land, Me. 

Hess, Herbert Arthur (photography and half-tone engraving), Illinois 
School, Jacksonville, 

Hibbard, Mabel, Neillsville School, Neillsville, Wis. 

Hill, C. H., Fulton, Mo. 

Hill, Elizabeth Pinckney, M. A. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton. 

Hill, Martha M., Bay City School, Bay City, Mich. 

Hilliard, Ethel May (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Hillman, Edith A. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Hilton, A. J. (shoemaking), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Hine, Lola C. (kindergarten industrial work), Institution for Improved 
Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Hisey, Nora M. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Hobart, Almira I., B. 8. (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Hobart, Elsa L. (arithmetic and language), Horace Mann School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Hobart, Kate F. (drawing and manual training), Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Hockensmith, Frances, Oklahoma Institute, Guthrie, Okla. 

Hodgson, Edwin A., M. A. (printing), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Hofsteater, H. McP. (manual department and printing), North Caro- 
lina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Hofsteater, Mrs. Ollie T. (manual), North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Hoge, Leslie, Kansas School. Olathe, Kans. 

Holcomb, A. J. P. (gardening, farming, and dairying), North Carolina 
Institution, Raleigh, N. C. 

Holden, A. N., San Francisco School, San Francisco, Cal. 

Holden, Mrs. Jennie B. (Principal), San Francisco School, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Holloway, Frances (oral), Louisiana Institute, Baton Rouge, La. 

Holloway, Frank C., B. A. (arithmetic), Iowa School, Council Bluffs. 

Hoopes, Mary C. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hoover, Susan B. (cooking), Ohio Institution, Columbus, Q. 

Hopkins, Margaret (oral), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Hoss, Mary (colored department), Knoxville, Tenn. 

Hotchkiss, J. Burton, M. A. (history and English), Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Houghton, Louis A., B. A., Tennessee School, Knoxville, ‘enn. 

Houser, Bessie, Home for Training in Speech, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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Howard, Carrie (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Howard, Essie Belle (oral), Ilinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Howchin, Maude Z., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Howell, Florence (art), Western New York Institution, Rochester. 

Hower, Harry (baking), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Howson, James W., M. A., California Institution, Berkeley, Cul. 

Hoyt, Emma 8. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Hoyt, Julia (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Hubbard, Paul, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Hubbard, Willis, Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Hubble, Cleffie (oral), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Huddle, Nannie Z. (art), ‘Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Hudgins, S. G. (oral), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Hoff, J. B. (printing), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Huffman, Frank O., M. A. (history, geography, natural philosophy), 
Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Huggard, Amy L., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Humbert, I. 8. (oral), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Humphreys, Evelyn, M. A. (oral), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Humphreys, W. H. (cabinet-making), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Humphreyville, Robert B., New York Institution for Improved In- 
struction, New York, N. Y. , 

Hunter, Bessie (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Hurd, Adda (manual), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Hurd, Mrs. Anna C. (Chief Instructor, oral department), North Caro- 
lina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Hurd, Edwin G., M. A. (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Hurley, Margaret, Wausau School, Wausau, Wis. 


Ignace de Loyola, Sister (manual), Female Institution, Montreal. 

Ijams, Mary H., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ijams, Mollie M. (manual), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Ingram, H. L., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Ingram, Monroe (negro department) Georgia School, Cave Spring. 

Irish, Elizabeth H., B. A. (Principal), Neillsville School, Neillsville, 
Wis. 

Irvine, Sarah K., Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Israel, Ellen, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 


Jack, Cora (oral), Nebraska Institnte, Omaha, Neb. 

James, Ada, Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Jameson, Annie E. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Jameson, Dollie (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Jastremski, Ernestine (oral,, Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Jastremski, John, M. D. (Superintendent), Louisiana Institute, Baton 
Rouge, La. 
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Jenkins, Mrs. Isabel V. (manual), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Jenkins, 8. J. (Superintendent), Texas Institute for Colored Youth, 
Austin, Texas. 

Jenkins, Weston, M. A. (manual), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Jensen, Anna (ironing), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Jensen, John C. (carpentry), California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Jernigan, J. H. (shoemaking), Louisiana Institute, Baton Rouge. 

Jerome, Sister M. (cooking and household economy), Le Couteulx St. 
Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jewell, Ella B., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Jewell, Grace M. (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Jewell, Thomas H., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Joanna, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Johnson, A., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N.S. 

Johnson, C. E. (tailoring), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Johnson, Elizabeth (bookkeeping), Mississippi Institution, Jackson. 

Johnson, Fanny (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Johnson, George T. (printing), Northern New York Institution, Ma- 
lone, N. Y. 

Johnson, Mrs. George T. (tailoring), Nothern New York Institution, 
Malone, N. Y. 

Johnson, Joseph H., M. A. (Principal), Alabama School, Talladega. 

Johnson, J. L. (woodworking), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Johnson, Richard O. (Superintendent), Indiana Institution, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Johnson, 8S. J., B. A. (manual), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Johnson, W. 8S. (manual), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Johnston, Effie, Chicago Schools, Chicago, IIl. 

Joiner, Enfield, B. A. (oral), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Jones, Eleanor (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Jones, John W., M. A. (Superintendent), Ohio Institution, Colum- 
bus, O. 

Jones, Mabel Kingsley (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jones, Margaret E., St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Jones, Mary E. (gymnastics), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Jones, Nannie M. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Jones, Ogwen (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Jones, Stephen Clarence (academic and printing), Virginia School, 
Staunton, Va. 

Jones, Susie E. (manual), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Jones, W. D. (shoemaking), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Jones, William G., M. A., New York Institution, Washington Heights. 

Jordan, Ella C. (Assistant Principal; history and language), Horace 
Mann School, Boston, Mass. 
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Jordan, W. A. (art), Mississisippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Jordan, Mrs. (deaf-blind), Illinois Institution for the Blind, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 

Jutt, August (manual), Indiana Institution, 'ndianapolis, Ind. 


Kachler, Willis S. (carpentry), Western New York Institution, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Kane, James C. (manual), Washington School, Vancouver, Wash. 

Kearney, Alfred (manual), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Keating, Katharine (Principal), Racine School, Racine, Wis. 

Keefer, Mazie S. (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Keeler, Mrs. Rosa, Ashtabula School, Ashtabula, O. 

Keene, E. L. (printing), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Kehoe, Ida B., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Keller, M. H. (manual), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Kellogg, Elizabeth (manual), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Kellogg, Jane B., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Kelly, Susan, St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kemp, Elmo V. (gymnastics), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Kennedy, J. A. (manual), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Kennedy, Mary A. (Superintendent), St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn. 

Kennedy, Nannie C., Dayton School, Dayton, O. 

Kennewell, Lina, Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Kenney, Elsie L. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Kennison, 8. Helen, New England Industrial School, Beverly, Mass. 

Kenny, Elizabeth, St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kent, Eliza (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Kern, Fred (carpentry), St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Kerr, Elizabeth (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Kerr, Susie (cooking), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Ketel, John (carpentry and farm work), German Evangelical Lutheran 
Institute, North Detroit, Mich. 

Key, J. A. (cabinet-making), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Kidd, Fenella (kindergarten), St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester. 

Kiesel, Theodore A., B. Ph., Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Kilpatrick, Mary (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Kilpatrick, Walter M. (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Kim, Yunchung (Normal Student), Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 

Kincaide, Martha C. (speech and language), Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Kindle, John (industrial), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

King, Ada R., Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

King, Annie (sewing), Ephpheta School, Chicago, Ill. 

King, Mrs. Emma (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

King, Jennette (dressmaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

King, Katherine, Ephpheta School, Chicago, Ill. 
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King, Katherine, M. E. L., Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

King, Mabel (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

King, Sibelle de F. (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

King, S. W. (carpentry), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Kinna, Mary,Ellen, St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Kinnaird, Sarah M., Rockford School, Rockford, Ill. 

Kinsley, Ida B. (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kirkhuff, J. D., M. A. (arithmetic, advanced department), Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kirkpatrick, Anna B., M. S. (beginners), Nebraska Institute, Omaha. 

Kirkpatrick, Helen F., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Kirkpatrick, Sallie (sewing), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Kiscaden, Annie (tailoring), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Klein, Jacob (tailoring), Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, N. Y. 

Klingaman, Ida, St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Knickerbocker, Mary A. (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Knight, Emma F., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Knisely, Nora B., McCowen Oral School, Chicago, III. 

Knowles, Mabelle, Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Knox, Emma D., Chicago Schools, Chicago, Hl. 

Kranzusch, Clara E., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Krause, Wilhelmina, Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Kribs, H. Ray, Sheboygan School, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Kupfer, Walter S. (physical training), Institution for Improved In- 
struction, New York, N. Y. 


La Motte, Edith M., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Lackey, Lilliau V. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lamb, Mrs. Rufus H. (Principal, colored department), Arkansas In- 
stitute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Lamson, Cloa G., B. A. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Landis. Kate S. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Lang, E. J. (cabinet-making), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Lang, William (shoemaking), Nebraska Institute, Omaka, Neb. 

Lange, Paul, M. A. (manual), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Larser, Fred. C. (printing), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Larson, Lars M., B. A., Santa Fe, N. M. 

Larson, Nephi (carpentry), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Lathrop, Bessie S. (wood-carving), Clarke School, Northampton. 

Lathrop, Clara W. (drawing), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Latshaw, Allen (manual training), Home for Training in Speech, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lawrence, S. H., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. 8S. 

Layton, Ninetta (oral), Louisiana Institute, Baton Rouge, La. 
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Le Prince, Gabriella Marie (industrial and technical art), New York 
Institution, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Le Prince, H. Aimée (manual training), Washington Heights School, 
New York, N. Y. 

Le Prince, Mme. S. E. (art), Washington Heights School, New York. 

Lea, Ida (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Leadbetter, Ruth, Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Lee, Jennie (oral), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Leigh, Mary (domestic science), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Léon le Grand, Sister (manual), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Leonard, Bessie N. (in charge primary department; grade work), 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Leonard, Mary Ella (kindergarten), Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Leonard, Sister Mary (chair-caning), Boston School, Jamaica Plain. 

Leu, Barbara C., Chicago Schools, Chicago, II. 

Leverett, Ammee (art), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Lewis, Edna B. (kindergarten, articulation), New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Lewis, Emily (manual), Texas School, Austin, ‘Texas. 

Lewis, Mattie, West Houston St., Sherman, Tex. 

Libby, Mabel J., Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Lincoln, Anna (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Linda, William J. (carpentry and cabinet-making)}, New York Institu- 
tion, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Lindsay, Henrietta M. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Linn, Georgina, Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Linthicum, John (industrial), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Livingston, Bertha (Librarian), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Lloyd, Lizzie (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Lloyd, Rowland B., B. A., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Lochhead, Grace R. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Locklier, A. B. (shoemaking), South Carolina Institution, Cedar 
Spring, 8. C. , 

London, Bessie A. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Long, J. Schuyler, M. A. (Head Teacher, academic department), Iowa 
School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Long, Littleton A., B. A., North Dakot# School, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Long, Margaret A. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Long, Morris T. (manual, colored school), Kentucky Institution, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Long, Myrtle M. (oral), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Long, Nora V. (oral), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Loughridge, Mary J. (general housework), New York Institution for 
Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Louis d’Anjou, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 
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Lourdes, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lucas, Frances (speech and speech-reading, advanced department), 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lucas, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Ludwig, A. L. (shoemaking), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Ludwig, Kate (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Lung, Louise M. (primary English and cooking), Western New York 
Institution, Rochester, N. Y. 

Lutz, Ida M. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Lyle, Elizabeth R. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lyle, Mary (oral), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Lyon, Ada (deaf-blind), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Lyons, Patrick Joseph, B. A., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester. 


McAloney, Thos. 8. (Superintendent), Montana School, Boulder, Mont. 
McCallum, Mary, Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 
McCarthy, Alfred P. (printing), California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 
McCarthy, Bridget M., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 
McCauley, George (shoemaking), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 
McClellan, Grace A., Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McClure, Mrs. Carrie J. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 
McClure, George M., M. A. (manual), Kentucky Institation, Danville. 
McConnell, J. W. (painting), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 
McCool, Sara, Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 
McCord, Jeannette H., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 
McCowen, Mary (Principal), Chicago Schools, Chicago, Ill. 
McCray, W. E. (blacksmithing), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 
McCue, D. C. (Assistant Superintendent), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 
McCully, May 8. (physical culture), Illinois Institution, Jacksonville. 
McDaniel, Nettie (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 
McDermid, D. W. (Principal), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg, Man. 
McDermid, Mrs. M. E. (manual), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg. 
McDill, Laura, B. A. (language), Iowa School, Councii Bluffs, Iowa. 
McDonald, James (carpentry), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 
McDowell, Florence C. (Principal, primary department), Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McEntee, Elizabeth (shirt-making), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 
McEvoy, Sarah J., St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 
McGill, Margaret S. (Director, kindergarten and articulation), New 
York Institution, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 
McGrath, Helen C., St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 
McGrath, Margaret, St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 
McGregor, Robert P., M. A. (high school), Ohio Institution, Colum- 
bus, O. 
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Mcllvain, E. H., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

McIlvaine, John Add., Jr., B. A. (manual, advanced department), 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McIntire, Daisy (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

McKee, Margaret V., Chicago Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

McKee, Noble B., M. A., Ph. D. (Superintendent), Missouri School, 
Fulton, Mo. 

McKee, William F. (shoemaking), Northern New York Institution, 
Malone, N. Y. 

McKeen, Fannie (grade work, primary department), Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 

McKinley, Fannie, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

McKoy, T. P. (wood-working), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

McLane, Willie (sewing and domestic work), Florida School, St. Au- 
gustine, Fla. 

McLaughlin, Clayton L. (mathematics), Western New York Institu- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

McLeod, Ida, Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

McMahon, Laura V., Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mac Nair, Sarah H., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

McNamar, Mary (oral), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

MeNeil, Bessie (drawing and manual training), Fond du Lac School, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

McNulty, B. I’. (Superintendent), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

McPhee, James (shoemaking), Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

McSherry, Eliza S., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Macbeth, May E. (language), Western New York Institution, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Mackay, Annie, B. A., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S. 

Madden, Michael J., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Magennis, Thomas (Superintendent), Boston School, Jamaica Plain. 

Maher, Henry (barbering), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Mahoney, Catherine, New Brunswick School, St. John, N. B. 

Makemson, Ethel (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Maler, Rev. B. (Chaplain), Institution of the Holy Rosary, Chinchuba. 

Malone, Mary, Ephpheta School, Chicago, Ill. 

Mangel, H. P. (baking), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Mann, Matthew R. (Assistant Superintendent, in charge of colored de- 
partment), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Manning, Arthur Clarence, B. A. (Normal Fellow), Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mansfield, Mary P., B. A., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Mansur, Mrs. Lida O’Harra (supervising speech), Ohio Institution, 
Columbus, O. 

Marbut, Musa, B. A. (Normal Fellow), Gallaudet College, Washington. 

March, Agnes (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 
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Marcosson, Mrs. Belle (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Marcosson, Max N., B. A. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville. 

Margulies, Mrs. A. Reno (Principal), Reno Margulies School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Marie de Bonsecours, Sister (knitting), Female Institution, Montreal. 

Marie de ]’Ascencion, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal. 

Marie des Neiges, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie du Bon Conseil, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal. 

Marie-Adéline, Sister (manual), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie-Agathange, Sister (manual), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie-Albine, Sister (mattress-making), Female Institution, Montreal. 

Marie-Céleste, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie-Eleonore, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie-Elzire, Sister (sewing), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie-Ignace, Sister (weaving), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie-Nazaire, Sister (manual), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q.. 

Marie-Philippe, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marie-Rachel, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Marsh, Rose, (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Marshall, Madge R., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Marshall, William N. (manual), Washington State School, Vancouver. 

Martin, A. M. (colored department), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock. 

Martin, Catherine, Chicago Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

Martin, George D. (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Martin, Mary L. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Martin, Paul H., M. A. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Tex. 

Martina, Sister Mary, Boston School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Martina, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Marvin, Maude Inez, Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mary of the Sacred Heart, Sister (Principal), Notre Dame School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mashburn, Arthur G. (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Mason, Ernest (carpentry, wood-carving, etc.), Mackay Institution, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Mason, Mabel W. (colored department), Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mather, John (carpentry), Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Mathilde de la Providence, Sister (art), Female Institution, Montreal. 

Mathison, Annie (articulation), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 

Mathison, Robert, M. A. (Superintendent), Ontario Institution, Belle- 
ville, Ontario. 

Matthias, Sister M. Agnes, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Maughan, Elizabeth, B. S. (domestic science), Utah School, Ogden. 

Maxted, Harryette A., Elyria School, Elyria, O. 

Maybury, Margaret, Grand Rapids School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Maywood, Margaret P,, Sheboygan School, Sheboygan, Wis, 
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Meagher, Martin E. (carpentry, cabinet-making, painting and glazing), 
Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Medcraft, Mollie (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Meigs, M. Louise (geography), Western New York Institution, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Meldrum, Kitty, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Menefee, Elizabeth, B. A. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Menefee, Martha (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 

Mercer, Mrs. Huldah R. J. (art), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Merchant, Ethel, Rhinelander School, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Merkle, Charles (tailoring), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Merrill, Anna (sewing and dressmaking), Iowa School, Council Bluffs. 

Metzger, Albert (gardening), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Meyer, H. W. (English language, speech, Bible), German Evangelical 
Lutheran Institute, North Detroit, Mich. 

Michaels, John W., M. P. (Principal, literary department), Arkansas 
Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Michaels, Mrs. Mary (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Michaels, 8S. Vaiden, Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Mier, Alma de, Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Miller, C. M. (colored department), South Carolina Institution, Cedar 
Spring, S. 

Miller, E. Leon (Physical Director), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Miller, John C. (manual), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Miller, Linda K., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Miller, Mary Z., B. A. (science), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Miller, Sophia (drawing), Western New York Institution, Rochester. 

Milligan, Laurence E., M. A. (oral), Colorado School, Colorado Springs. 

Mincher, Harriette M., Oakland School, Oakland, Cal. 

Minter, Matthew (shoemaking), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Mitschka, Thomas (tailoring), Arkansas Institute, Little Ruck, Ark. 

Moffat, Janette (manual), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Moffat, Lizzie (articulation), California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Monro, Sarah A. J. (speech and voice training), Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Montgomery, Eudora, Chicago Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

Mood, Susie L., M. A. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Moran, Daniel Edison, B. A. (carpentry), North Dakota School, Devils 
Lake, N. D. 

Morgan, Charlotte Louise (Principal), Oakland School, Oakland, Cal. 

Morgan, Joseph I. (printing), St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester. 

Morrice, Alex., Jr. (shoemaking), Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ont. 

Morris, H. S. (leather-working) , Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 
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Morris, Minnie E., B. A. (deaf-blind) , Mississippi Institution, Jackson. 

Morrison, Frederick D., M. A. (Superintendent), Maryland School for 
Colored, Baltimore, Md. 

Morrison, J. Stuart, B. S. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Morrow, Annie (manual), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Morrow, N. F., B. A. (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Morse, Anna (Head Teacher), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Morse, Elsie (dressmaking and sewing), Central New York Institution, 
Rome, N. Y. 

Moses, Thomas L. (Superintendent), Tennessee School, Knoxville. 

Mosher, M., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S., Canada. 

Mumford, Edward F., M. A., (oral), North Carolina School, Morgan- 
ton, N. C. 

Munsell, Anna O. (sloyd), American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Murphy, Ellen Rose, St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Murphy, James Joseph, B. A. (manual), Wisconsin School, Delavan. 

Murphy, J., Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S., Canada. 

Murphy, Margaret J., St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Murphy, W. F. (leather-working), Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Murray, Elizabeth J., Superior School, West Superior, Wis. 

Murray, May, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Myer, Helen, Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Myers, Lewis (industrial), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 


Neill, Lily D. (manual), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Nelson, Edward Beverly, M. A. (Principal), Central New York Insti- 
tution, Rome, N. Y. 

Nesbitt, Edith M., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Nesbitt, Louise (cooking), Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York, N. Y. 

Neutzling, Joseph H. (shoemaking), Obio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Newlee, Clara Ellen, McCowen Oral School, Chicago, Ill. 

Newlin, Olive, Menominee Schoo], Menominee, Mich. 

Newman, Helena P., B. A. (articulation), New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York, N, Y. 

Nichols, Emma (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Nichols, Helen M. (dressmaking), Northern New York Institution, 
Malone, N. Y. 

Nixon, Bessie L., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Norman, Joan (dressmaking), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, N. Y. 

Norman, Linnie (plain sewing), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, N. Y. 

Nourse, Laura, California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Noyes, Marion L. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Noyes, Sarah (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, III. 
Nugent, Anna, Fond du Lac School, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Nye, Frances A. (art), Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 


O’Bleness, C. B. (carpentry), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

O’Connor, N. Frances (Principal), St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham. 

O’Donnell, Frank H. E., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

O’Dowd, George A. (shoemaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

O’Hair, Hannah L., Ephpheta School, Chicago, Ill. 

O’Hara, Eliza (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

O’ Regan, Frances, St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

O’Reilly, Ella (dressmaking), St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

O’Reilly, Mary E., St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

Oberst, E. Louise (language), Western New York Institution, Rochester. 

Odebrecht, August (tailoring), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Odebrecht, Leonce A. (High School), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Odilon, Sister (oral), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Ohlemacher, Albert W., B.S. (Physical Director), Ohio Institution, 
Columbus, O. 

Olin, Caroline L. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Openshaw, Joel C. (shoemaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Orr, Marie P., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Orr, Nannie C. (oral), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Osborn, Virginia A. (Principal; auricular training and geography), 
Cincinnati Oral School, Cincinnati, O. 

Osterhout, Alice, Pennsy!vania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Othelia, Sister M., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Owen, C. C. (carpentry), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Page, Delia C. (Principal), Superior School, West Superior, Wis. 

Page, Judith R. (sewing), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Palm, Elnora (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Palmer, Patti (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Park, Mabel, North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Parker, Edna M., Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 

Parker, Maud M. (drawing, manual training, sewing), Cleveland School, 
Cleveland, O. 

Parker, J. T. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Parry, J. H. (manual training and mechanic arts), Nebraska Institute, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Patrick, Annie L., Maine School, Portland, Me. 

Paterson, Bertha Gildersleeve, M. A., Kendall School, Washington. 

Patterson, Hettie I. (ora)), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Patterson, Robert, M. A., (Principal, school department), Ohio Insti- 
tution, Columbus, O. 

Paulin, Sister (mattress-making), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 
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Pearse, Lillian Belle, McCowen Oral School, Chicago, Ill. 

Peck, Fayetta, Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Peek, Mary E. (art), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Peet, Elizabeth (English and articulation), Gallaudet College, Washb- 
ington, D. C. 

Pennell, Elvira G., La Crosse School, La Crosse, Wis. 

Perkins, Mrs. Alice H., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Perpetua, Sister M., (printing), St. Joseph’s Institute, South St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Perry, Charles S., M. A., California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 

Peterson, Jacob (blacksmithing), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Peterson, Peter N., B. A. (sloyd), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Peterson, Sophie (dressmaking), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Pettapiece, Lauretta E., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pettibone, Nora, Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Pfeiffer, George (shoemaking), Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton. 

Pfuetze, Anna (cooking), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Philippe de Jésus, Sister (Superior), Female Institution, Montreal. 

Phillips, Hiram (geography and history), Iowa School, Council Bluffs. 

Pickering, Nellie W., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Pitts, Estelle (cooking), Louisiana Institute, Baton Rouge, La. 

Plouer, Alice (Librarian), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Pollard, Nannie A., M.S8., (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Poole, Jeannette (oral), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Pope, Alvin E., M. A. (Superintendent), Model School, Universal 
Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 

Pope, William E. (printing), Florida School, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Porter, Mrs. Frances H. (kindergarten and drawing), New Jersey 
School, Trenton, N. J. 

Porter, George S. (printing), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Porter, Sarah Harvey, M. A., Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Posey, Lillie, B. S. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Posey, S. J. (manual), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Postel, Adelaide (dressmaking), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Pound, Lester W. (shoemaking), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Powers, Hiram (drawing, sloyd, and basketry), Institution for Im- 
proved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Prince, Ernest E., New Brunswick School, St. John, N. B. 

Priscille, Sister (manual), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Proctor, Maggie Neel, Aurora School, Aurora, Ill. 

Procule, Sister (cooking), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Purtell, Mary Josephine (Supervising Principal), St. Joseph’s Insti- 
tute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Putnam, George H., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Pybas, Adelaide H., M. A. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Quinn, Josephine F. (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 
Quinn, William (carpentry and woodwork), North Carolina Institution, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Raab, Ethel, Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Race, Effie J. (domestic science), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

_ Randall, Le Grand B. (aural), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Rawlings, Helen M. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Ray, John E., M. A. (Prinsipal), North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Read, Elizabeth (oral), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Read, Elmer D., M. A. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Read, Frank, M. A., Sr. (retired), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Read, Frank, Jr., M. A. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Read, Utten E., M. A. (oral), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rechlin, Anna (English language, geography, caligraphy), German 
Evangelical Lutheran Institute, North Detroit, Mich. 

Redd, Claudia, Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Reed, Cora Margaret (deaf-blind), Western Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Blind, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Reed, Emma D., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Reed, Katharine F., 3203 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Reed, Martin B. (printing), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 
Rees, Alma E. (general housework), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Rees, Frances R. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Reese, Hazel (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Regnier, Alberta A. (oral), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Reid, Mary, New Brunswick School, St. John, N. B. 

Reid, Wm. C. (colored department), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Reilly, Helen M., St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

Reily, Mary N., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Renfro, Mrs. Lizzie, Indian Territory School, Fort Gibson, I. T. 

Reynolds, E. N. (horticulture), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Reynolds, Gertrude A., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Rhodes, Elizabeth (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Rhyne, Mary (sewing and domestic work), Florida School, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 

Rice, Delia Delight (deaf-blind), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Rice, Elizabeth (oral), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Richards, Anna M., Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Richards, Laura De L. (Principal), Rhode Island Institute, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Richards, Mrs. Laura (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Richardson, Louise (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Richardson, P. L. (printing), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 
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Rider, Edward C. (Superintendent), Northern New York Institution, 
Malone, N. Y. 

Riggle, Mrs. Belle (manaal), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Rives, Robert M., B. A. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Roach, Lulu (sewing), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Roberts, Emma (oral), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Roberts, Osce (manual and printing), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Robie, Alice V., Ashland School, Ashland, Wis. 

Robie, Grace L. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Robins, Annie E. (sewing), St Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Robinson, Grace W., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Robinson, Louise S. (oral), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Robinson, Warren, M. A. (manual), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Roe, H. G. (gardening), Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Roenitz, Mary Emma, St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rogers, Augustus, M. A. (Superintendent), Kentucky Institution, 
Danville, Ky. 

Rogers, David S., B. A., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Rogers, Grace A. (articulation), Maryland School for Colored, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Rogers, J. F. (painting), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Rogers, Maria A., B. A. (Teacher in charge, primary department), 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rogers, Martha, North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Rogers, Thomas J. (penmanship), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Root, Belle (sewing), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Roper, Annie M., Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ross, Belle S. (physical culture), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Ross, Edyth, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Roth, Louis A., B. A. (printing), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Rothert, Henry W. (Superintendent), Iowa School, Council Bluffs. 

Rothert, Waldo H., B. A. (manual), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Rowland, Thomas R. (carpentry), Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Rucker, James T. (Principal), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Rudolph, Hulda, La Crosse School, La Crosse, Wis. 

Rufina, Sister (manual), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Ruggles, Jennie Louise (articulation), New York Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Runde, Winfield Scott, B. A., North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Russel, Jane L. (ora!), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Russel, Margaret (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Russell, Arthur L. (Assistant Physical Director) , Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Russell, Florence M., Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Russell, Grace A., Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 
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Ryan, David, Jr. (manual), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Ryan, Mary J., St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 


St. Clair, Flora C., Chicago Schools, Chicago, Il. 

Sallis, Gussie (colored department), Mississippi Institution, Jackson. 

Samuel, Claudia (colored department), Florida School, St. Augustine. 

Sanxay, Olive (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Satterthwaite, Estella (history and the sciences), Western New York 
Institution, Rochester, N. Y. 

Saul, Katharine Partridge (Principal, oral department), Missouri 
School, Fulton, Mo. 

Sauter, Emily E. (oral), Montana School, Boulder, Mont. 

Schaffer, Anna E. (Inspector of Wisconsin Schools), Madison, Wis. 

Scheetz, Mary E. (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Scherer, Mrs. Lizzie (sewing), Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Schetky, Mary E. (physical training), Home for Training in Speech, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schiffer, Josephine (cooking), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Schilling, Alice C., Chicago Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

Schmelz, George (bookbinding), Obio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Schneider, Wilhelm F., B. A., Oregon School, Salem, Ore. 

Schoolfield, A. T. (oral), Montana School, Boulder, Mont. 

Schoolfield, George T. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Schory, Albert H., B. A. (intermediate), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Schrock, Nellie J. (kindergarten), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis. 

Schuit, Baren van der (horticulture), Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 

Schumacher, Margaret (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Schwegler, Ida (history and grammar), Cincinnati Oral School, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Schwirz, John (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Schwirz, Mrs. Sigrid (cooking), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Scott, Wirt A., M. A. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Scott, Mrs. Wirt A. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Seaton, Charles D., B. A. (manual), West Virginia School, Romney. 

Selby, Mary A. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ili. 

Seliney, Fort Lewis, M. A., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Sellars, Ella (dressmaking), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Sensenig, Barton, B. S. (mathematics, advanced department), Penn- 
sylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shaffer, Marion A. (manual), Washington: School, Vancouver, Wash. 

Sharp, B. Howard, New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Shaw, Mary B., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 

Sheehan, Margaret (housekeeping), St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham. 

Shelley, Katharine C., St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham, N. Y. 

Shelton, Agnes (oral), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Sheridan, Mary J., B. A. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 
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Sheridan, Thomas, B. A. (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault. 

Sherman, Isaac (tailoring), New York Institution, Washington Heights, 
New York, N. Y. 

Sherman, Marguerite (sewing and cooking), American School, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Shermer, Charlotte, Sparta School, Sparta, Wis. 

Shideler, Fannie B. (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Shirley, Edna, Mackay Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 

Shortle, Mabel, Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Simpson, Mary A., Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Simpson, Mrs. Mary L. (primary), South Dakota School, Sioux Falls. 

Sites, Mrs. Kathryn F. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Sloan, Lida (oral), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Sloan, Louise (deaf-blind), Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Smith, Mrs. Alice N. (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Smith, Caroline R. (history and geography, advanced department), 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smith, Florence G. 8. (articulation), New York Institution, Washing- 
ton Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Smith, James L.., M. A. (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Smith, Jennie C. (Principal), Eau Claire School, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Smith, Mary E. (manual, advanced department), Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, Mt. Airy, Phil: delphia, Pa. 

Snader, Anna (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Snider, Amy E. (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Snyder, Harry, (manual), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Il. 

Sorenson, Sara, Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sorrenson, Lillian M. (art), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Sowell, James W., M. A. (mathematics), Nebraska Institute, Omaha. 

Spaight, Augusta (articulation), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg. 

Sparrow, Rebecca E. (articulation), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Spencer, Bettie B., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Spencer, Margaret, North Dakota School, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Spencer, Mary A., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Spills, Adelaide (physical culture), Cincinnati Oral School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Sprague, Sarah T., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Spruit, C. (manual), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Stannard, Martha R. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Stearns, Laura J. (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Stebler, O. J. (painting), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood, Park, Pa. 

Steelman, Anna B. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Steidemann, Clara L., Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Steinke, Elsie M. (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 
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Stephenson, Elizabeth, Dundee School, Dundee, Ill. 

Stevens, Mattie (sewing), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Stevenson, Estelle, Cleveland School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stevenson, Jane A., Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stevenson, Margaret J., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Stevenson, Miriam M. (millinery and embroidery), New Jersey School, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Steward, Mrs. Charlotte C. (dressmaking and fancy-work), Washington 
State School, Vancouver, Wash. 

Steward, James M. (intermediate oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Stewart, George F., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 

Stewart, James M., B. A., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Stewart, Mrs. Josephine T., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 

Stewart, Margaret (cooking), Maryland School for Colored, Baltimore. 

Stewart, Reuben E., M. A. (Superintendent and Principal), Nebraska 
Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Stewart, Stella (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Stone, Elizabeth A. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stone, George F., Ph. B., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Stout, Anna Belle, B. A., School for Colored, Baltimore, Md. 

Stout, Mrs. K. R. N., Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Strickland, Elizabeth H., Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, N. Y. 

Strohl, Jacob (shoemaking) , Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Stryker, Grace H. (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Stryker, Lena A. (kindergarten, articulation), New York Institution. 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Stubbs, James C. (cabinet-making), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Stutsman, Asa, B. A. (printing), North Dakota School, Devils Lake. 

Suess, Charles (shoemaking), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Sullivan, Andrew J., B. A. (manual), Louisiana Institute, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Sullivan, Anna (Principal), Fond du Lac School, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Sullivan, Margaret M. (Principal), Grand Rapids School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Summers, Carrie H., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Summers, Sarah L. D., Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, N. Y. 

Suso, Sister M., St. Joseph’s Institute, South St. Louis, Mo. 

Sutherland, Leela M. (kindergarten), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Suttka, Charles (tailoring), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Swann, Kate (needlework), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Swett, Nellie H. (Principal), New England Industrial School, Beverly. 
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Swink, W. C. (wood-working), South Carolina Institution, Cedar 
Spring, 8. C. 


Taft, Carolyn G. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Taft, Grace Emily (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Taliaferro, Clara C. (articulation), Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 
Tate, James N., M. A., LL. D. (Superintendent), Minnesota School, 
Faribault, Minn. 
Taylor, Annah Stopps, McCowen Oral School, Chicago, Ill. 
Taylor, Bernice (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 
Taylor, C. W. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Taylor, Elizabeth, Oklahoma Institute, Guthrie, Okla. 
Taylor, Elizabeth R. (Principal), Maine School, Portland, Me. 
‘Taylor, Ellen E., Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 
Taylor, E. M. R. (art), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 
Taylor, Harris (geography and history, advanced department), Penn- 
sylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taylor, Helen. (oral), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 
Taylor, Mrs. Jean MeN. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill- 
Taylor, Martha M., Maine School, Portland, Me. 
Taylor, Nellie M. (oral), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 
Taylor, W. E., M. A. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 
Taylor, Mrs. W. E. (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 
Teegarden, George M., B. A. (manual), Western Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Templeton, S., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 
Teresa, Sister M. Austin, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo. 
Terrill, Mrs. J. G., Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 
Thayer, Fannie E., Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 
Théophile, Sister (cooking), Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 
Théophile de Sébaste, Sister (oral) , Female Institution, Montreal, P. Q. 
Thomas, Mrs. Ida E., Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 
Thomas, J. W., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 
Thomas, Olivia (oral), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 
Thomason, Mrs. I. M. (m&nual), South Carolina Institution, Cedar 
Spring, S. C. 
Thomason, Pattie, Florida School, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Thompson, Anne C., Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 
Thompson, A. J. (manual), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 
Thompson, Edwin Stanley, M. A. (geography, advanced department), 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson, Emma Koss (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson, Fannie (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 
Thompson, Frances (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thompson, L. L. (carpentry), Washington State School, Vancouver. 
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Thompson, Louisa K., Cleveland School, Cleveland, O. 

Thompson, Mary H. (geography and arithmetic) , Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Thompson, Richard T., Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Thompson, Zach. B. (printing), Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Thornberry, W. M. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Throckmorton, Helen G. (grade work, primary department), Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 

Thurber, Amey (articulation), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Tillinghast, David R. (manual), North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Tillinghast, Edward 8., B. A. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Tillinghast, Robina (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Tillinghast, Thomas H., North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Tilson, Mary D., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Tilton, William I., B. A. (manual), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Tingley, Elizabeth Scott (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Toney, Mary E. (manual), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Torrens, Margaret A., St. Joseph’s Institute, West Chester, N. Y. 

Towler, Mary K. (oral), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Townsend, Allis M. (kindergarten, articulation) , New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Townsend, Wm. A. (shoemaking), North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Tracy, H. Lorraine, B. A. (manual department and printing), Louis- 
iana Institute, Baton Rouge, La. 

Traynor, Margaret (cooking), St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Trepanier, Rev. Canon F. X. (Chaplain), Female Institution, Mon- 
treal, P. Q. 

Tripp, George F. (cabinet-making), Mississippi Institution, Jackson. 

Tripp, Sally B. (arithmetic and language), Horace Mann School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Trout, Gay, Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Trout, Hattie (cooking), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Tuck, Louis C., B. A. (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Tucker, Mary P. (oral), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Turner, May E., Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

Turner, Minnette M. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Turriff, Lily J. (manual), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Uhlig, H. D. (German language, arithmetic, drawing, religion), Ger- 
man Evangelical Lutheran Institute, North Detroit, Mich. 

Unkart, Gustava, Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Unkart, Mary E., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 
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Upham, Mary C. (art), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Upham, N. Louise (grade work, primary department), Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Upham, Una (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Upperman, Sallie A. (oral), North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 


Vail, Helen C., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Vail, Sidney J. (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Valeria, Sister (Principal), St. Joseph’s School, Oakland, Cal. 

Valerian, Sister Mary, Boston School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Van Adestine, Elizabeth (Principal), Detroit School, Detroit, Mich. 

Van Adestine, Gertrude (Principal), Calumet School, Calumet, Mich. 

Van Benscoten, Irene (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Vandegrift, Edith, B. A. (manual) , Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Van Dusen, Grace, Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Van Ingen, Elizabeth (articulation), Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Van Tassell, William Henry (military tactics}, New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Vaughan, Sergeant, Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. S., Canada. 

Veditz, George W., M. A. (manual), Colorado School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Veditz, Mrs. G. W. (deaf-blind), Colorado Schools, Colorado Springs. 

Von Schuckman, Frieda (kindergarten ag. Institution for Im- 
proved Instruction, New York, N. Y. 


Walker, Albert H., B. A. (Head Teacher), Florida School, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Walker, E. W. (Superintendent), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Walker, Frances B. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Walker, Horace E., B. A., Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Walker, John P., M. A. (Superintendent), New Jersey School, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Walker, Mary F. (oral), Alabama School, Talladega, Ala. 

Walker, Newton F. (Superintendent) , South Carolina Institution, Cedar 
Spring, S. C. 

Walker, W. L., B. A. (Principal), South Carolina Institution, Cedar 
Spring, S. C. 

Walkup, Jane (dressmaking), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Walters, K. R. (oral), South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring, S. C. 

Walton, Idella (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Ward, Frances (dressmaking), Ephpheta School, Chicago, II. 

Wardroper, Marie L. (oral), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Warnock, William E. (carpentry), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 
Washington, Edna (oral), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 
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Waters, Clara (manual), Missouri Schocl, Fulton, Mo. 

Watkins, Margaret (Head Teacher, second intermediate) , lowa School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Watson, Mrs. Cecilia (manual), Washington State School, Vancouver. 

Watson, James (Superintendent), Washington State School, Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Watts, Elizabeth May (primary), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

Watts, Samuel 8. (shoemaking), North Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Way, F. Burr (articulation), Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Weaver, J. A. (Principal), New Brunswick School, St. John, N. B. 

Weaver, R. 8. (carpentry and painting) , Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Weaver, Stella E. (speech and language), Horace Mann School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Webster, Lettie R., B. A. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Weeks, William H., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Weidemeyer, A. (sewing, fancy-work, and housework), German Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Institute, North Detroit, Mich. 

Welch, Laura (ironing) Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Welsh, Eugenia T. (oral), North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 

Weltmer, Frank W. (tailoring), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 

West, Emma F. (speech and speech-reading, advanced department) , 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Westervelt, Zenas Freeman, LL. D. (Superintendent and Principal), 
Western New York Institution, Rochester, N. Y. 

Westfall, Ida B. (manual), Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wettstein, Frances (Principal), Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Weyerman, Robert (shoemaking), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Whalen, Walter (shoemaking), New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Wharton, Lula E. (oral), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Wheeler, Frank R. M. A., (manual), Minnesota School, Faribault. 

Whipple, Nathan F. (articulation), California Institution, Berkeley. 

White, Alice M. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood 
Park, Pa. 

White, Annie E. (grade work, primary department), Clarke Institu- 
tion, Northampton, Mass. 

White, Cyrus E., M. A. (oral), Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

White, Marie M., American School, Hartford, Conn. 

Whitney, Mary C. (geography and English), Clarke School, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Whitney, Mary M., B. A. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wickham, L. A. (shoemaking), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Wilcox, Susie (sewing), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Wilcox, Rachel M. (United States history), Clarke School, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Wilcoxson, Florence (oral) , Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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Wilde, Ida M., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Wilkie, Theo. (photo-engraving), Manitoba Institution, Winnipeg. 

Wilkins, Elizabeth P. (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Wilkinson, Warring, M. A., L. H. D. (Principal), California Institu- 
tion, Berkeley, Cal. 

Willboyte, F. L., 825 South Wilson avenue, Columbus, O. 

William, Sister Mary, Boston School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Williams, Mrs. Alice V. (cooking and domestic science), North Caro- 
lina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Williams, Belle, Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Williams, Mrs. Blanche Wilkins (needle and fancy work), North Caro- 
lina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Williams, Charles N., M. A. (Executive in absence of Principal), North 
Carolina School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Williams, E. Belle, Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 

Williams, Fanny, Chicago Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

Williams, Grace C. (intermediate), Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Williams, Ida (dressmaking), New York Institution, Washington 
Heights, N. Y. 

Williams, Jane E., Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Williams, Job, M. A., L. H. D. (Principal), American School, Hartford. 

Williams, J. Brent (printing), Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 

Williams, J. H. W., B. S. (manual), Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

Williams, J. W., Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Williams, Katherine (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Williams, Kate D. (language and reading), Horace Mann School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Williams, Mary (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Williams, Maud C. (intermediate) , Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Williams, Thos. J., Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Willoughby, J. Evelyn (grade work, intermediate department), Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wilson, David (shoemaking), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Wilson, Mrs. H. B., Virginia School, Staunton, Va. 

Wilson, Marti Keen, Northern New York Institution, Malone, N. Y. 

Winston, Mrs. Laura A. (manual), North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Winston, Matie (oral), Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Wirgman, Edna J. (manual), West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 

Wittenmeier, Olga C. (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Witter, Ruth (speech), Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wittig, Meta C., Rock Island School, Rock Island, Ill. 

Wood, Bardsley (plastering, etc.) , Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. é 

Wood, Catherine (manual), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 
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Wood, Mary R., New Jersey School, Trenton, N. J. 

Wood, S. Frances (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Woodbury, Max W. (literary department and art), Utah School, Ogden. 

Woodworth, Lillian (oral, colored school), Kentucky Institution, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Woodworth, Mary, Prescott School, Chicago, III. 

Worcester, Margaret J., Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, N. Y. 

Wright, C. W. (manual), Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Wright, Frank K., South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Wright, Frederick Starr, B. A., Wright Oral School, New York, N. Y. 

Wright, Grace L., M. A. (history, advanced department) , Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wright, John Dutton, M. A. (Principal), Wright Oral School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Wright, Walter E. (printing), Central New York Institution, Rome. 

Wyand, E. Clayton, B. A. (manual), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Wyckoff, Edith (oral), Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Wynn, E. Agnes (kindergarten), St. Joseph’s Institute, Brooklyn. 


Yale, Caroline A., LL. D. (Principal), Clarke School, Northampton. 

Yates, Frank B. (Superintendent), Arkansas Institute, Little Rock. 

Yeager, Mrs. Anne H. (manual), Kentucky Institution, Danville, Ky. 

Yendes, Candace A. (oral), Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. 

Yoe, Hattie, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Young, Alexina E., McCowen Oral School, Chicago, Il. 

Young, Belle (primary oral), Ohio Institution, Columbus, Ohio. 

Young, Elizabeth R. (arithmetic, advanced department), Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Young, Julia M. (manual), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 

Young, Kitty, Rhode Island Institute, Providence, R. I. 

Young, Louisa ‘l’., Montreal, P. Q. 

Young, Mrs. Mary C. (manual), Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

Young, Minnie B. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, Ohio. 


Zane, Mary S., Home for Training in Speech, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Zassenhaus, Mary, Eau Claire School, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Zell, Mrs. Ella A. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, Ohio. 
Zell, Ernest (art), Ohio Institution, Columbus, Ohio. 

Zimmerman, Bessie H. (cooking), Maryland School, Frederick, Md. 
Zorn, William H., B. A. (primary), Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


FERRERI,G. Le Istituzione Americane per l’educazione dei sordo- 
muti. [American Institutions for the Education of the Deaf.] 
Palermo: Alberto Reber. 1903. 8vo., pp. 380. 

It is interesting to know what impression American schools 
for the deaf make upon an intelligent and open-minded for- 
eigner who visits them for the special purpose of investi- 
gating their merits and their defects. 

Mr. Ferreri notes with admiration the boundless liberty of 
initiative and the generosity of private individuals in found- 
ing schools for the deaf, and thus proving the need for them ; 
and that. when once the need has thus been proved, the gov- 
ernments of our various States are generous in providing for 
their continued support. He says that any nation of Europe 
(and he has traveled widely) may envy our schools, with 
their fine situations, their extensive grounds, and their equip- 
ment of museums, libraries, and general school supplies, such 
as maps, models, and mechanical apparatus. 

Mr. Ferreri’s investigation of our methods of instruction 
has not altered his opinion that the oral method is the best. 
He has not found that the all-important object of intellectual 
development can be any better accomplished by the combined 
system than by the oral method, though he concedes the 
superiority of the manual alphabet as a means of communica- . 
tion in the higher instruction of the deaf. The fact that 
American schools seem to accomplish greater results than 
European schools is due, he says, to favorable conditions and 
the greater length of the course of instruction, which we are 
willing to give to our pupils “because the American artisan 
rises in his position in proportion to the culture of his mind,” 
as is proved by the well-known fact that the most abject and 
tiresome work is done by negroes and illiterate immigrants. 

He admires our manual-training schools, and notes that we 
attach great importance to instruction in cooking. 

The chapter on “infant asylums” pays a compliment to 
the ability of our kindergarten teachers. 


It is interesting to see what impression our religious ser- 
99 
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vices made upon Mr. Ferreri. He says that in all the schools 
except those of the Catholics the teachers always take pains 
to explain to visitors that the services are non-sectarian. He 
speaks of two such services that he attended at combined- 
system schools: “I was present one morning at the general 
assembly of the pupils in the chapel.. The principal invited me 
to take a seat on the platform. On a blackboard was writ- 
ten the text to be explained ; its import was that God sees 
us, always and everywhere. The talk was given by signs and 
the manual alphabet. If I must tell the truth, I was not 
fully satisfied with that service. Perhaps my presence dis- 
turbed its progress somewhat. The grown pupils of the 
higher classes were very attentive ; but the little ones, either 
because they were more distracted than usual, or because 
they really understood but little of the complicated and ab- 
stract sign-language used, certainly did not get any profound 
instruction. 

‘Another time, having been kindly invited, I was present at 
an ethical-religious lecture, given by my eminent colleague 
and friend, Dr. Gallaudet, to the students of the National Col- 
lege at Washington, gathered together with the pupils of the 
Kendall School, on a Sunday afternoon. The theme was 
‘The Strenuous Life,’ the title of a book by President Roose- 
velt. It was illustrated by the example of the life of the 
apostle Paul of Tarsus. Signs and the manual alphabet 
were the means of communication. I noticed here also that - 
the college students, who could follow the elevated discourse, 
received real intellectual pleasure and moral instruction ; but 
the little children gave such signs of weariness that it was 
easy to see that the instruction did not make any impression 
upon their minds.” 

Mr. Ferreri admits that these non-sectarian ethical talks may 
indeed influence the development of individuality and the for- 
mation of character; but he maintains that a body of moral 
precepts does not constitute religion, and so concludes that 
no real religious instruction is given to the deaf-mutes of the 
United States in the sense that the Latin peoples under- 
stand it. 

“But an exception may be made of those few institutions 
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in which parents are asked upon the admission blank, 
‘What is the religion in which you wish your child to be 
taught?’ And here, by one of the frequent human contra- 
dictions, I have met Protestant principals and teachers who 
were preparing Catholic pupils for the sacraments with the 
full approval of a minister of the faith. 

“* Moreover there is everywhere great reciprocal toleration ; 
and this is well. Butif we remember that religion is based 
for children in general and for deaf-mutes in particular pri- 
marily upon example, and that its efficacy depends upon their 
being able to begin to imitate while still very young, one can 
easily understand how, generally speaking, the deaf-mutes of 
the United States are rather indifferent in religious matters, 
and so lack one of the greatest consolations in life,—the con- 
solations of which the genius of Christianity is a perennial 
spring.” 

Speaking of physical training, Mr. Ferreri approves the 
“fundamental principle of free exercise” which he finds 
among us. ‘So far as I have observed, fathers and mothers 
never poison their children’s recreation hours, as ours do, by 
compelling them to sit still and by frightening them with the 
fear of falling and breaking their necks. Hence the bold and 
free manner of American children,—a manner perhaps a little 
rough at times, but peculiar to that individual liberty that 
saves an American youth from timidity and from many con- 
ventional lies. Youthful energies, freely developed at an 
early age, are then disciplined in school. There are many 
well equipped gymnasiums, but the most common exercise is 
that of games in the open air. The children run out of doors 
between hours of lessons, even during short recesses of only 
ten minutes. Recreation in the open air is a recognized 
necessity in all American schools, even in the coldest places 
and in the severest weather. The heating systems, which make 
the houses and schools comfortable, render a frequent change 
of air indispensable ; and the children, by going out of doors 
often, not only avoid becoming slothful, but acquire great 
agility, a quality which is lacking in children accustomed to 
remain seated hour after hour, as in our schoolrooms.” 

Speaking of the education of the deaf and its propaganda, 
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Mr. Ferreri criticises public exhibitions, because they tend 
merely to mystify the spectators. For example, he tells of 
an exhibition that he attended of the pupils of an oral school. 
He says: “I moved about in the audience, and every time 
that a boy or girl was presented to reply to the usual ques- 
tions, I asked some one near me, ‘ What did he say?’ or, ‘ Did 
you understand?’ and it always happened that I asked some 
one who had not understood.” 

Mr. Ferreri commends the love of reading that he found in 
the pupils of our schools, and attributes the habit to the op- 
portunity afforded by the length of school life in America, 
and to the abundance of suitable books. 

In his last chapter he speaks of giving Helen Keller lessons 
in Italian, and of the wonderful range of her knowledge. 

Pages 257 to 380 contain eleven appendices, consisting of 
articles previously published by Mr. Ferreri in various maga- 
zines, some of them in the Annals. One of them is entitled 
“T/America Vittoriosa” (Victorious America). It is an ad- 
dress given by Mr. Ferreri before the Department of Special 
Education of the National Educational Association, at Minne- 
apolis, July 11, 1902. One or two extracts will indicate his 
admiration for America. ‘‘In Europe we speak and write 
much—perhaps too much—and we have the best ideas and 
the finest theories on the general education of the child, and 
particularly of the deaf, as well as of the feeble-minded ; but 
we have not the means to put these ideas and theories into 
practice. Here I find the contrary. The Americans put into 
practice our ideas, and they make every effort to do it well. 
In Europe we have a large and rich special literature on the 
education of defective children, but then I have never seen 
put into practice, so largely and liberally, the suggestions of 
science in regard to the care and education of these children 
as is done in every State of this American Union. And here 
I find also the best schools for the deaf. 

“Therefore, to the inquiry of my European colleagues, 
What are the Americans doing for the education of the deaf ? 
I can answer without any hesitation: They are doing the 
best which it is possible to do in the present condition of 
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science ; and in a not far distant futurethey will be our guide 
in the progressive development of our special line of edu- 


cation.” 
ALLAN BRADSHAW FAY, 
Assistant Professor in Galiaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


HOWE, MAUD, and HALL, FLORENCE HOWE. §§Laura 
Bridgman: Dr. Howe’s Famous Pupil and What He Taught 
Her. With Illustrations from Drawings by John Elliott. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1903. 12mo., pp. 394. 

Although the education of Laura Bridgman has been ably 
treated by Dr. Howe in the Reports of the Perkins Institu- 
tion, and in the “Life” by Mrs. Mary Swift Lamson, this 
book is by no meansa vain repetition. The pedagogic aspects 
of the case are presented from a broader base of observation 
than that of Mrs. Lamson, and with illustrations which pro- 
priety forbade Dr. Howe to use in official documents. The 
book is also written in a more pleasing style and with a finer 
sense of literary and other values. Not its least charm and 
importance lie in the view it gives of Laura’s—creator, we 
had almost said—her teacher and friend, Samuel G. Howe. 
Not that his figure is allowed to crowd Laura’s into the back- 
ground, but it was essential, in accounting for Laura Bridg- 
man, to give us a clear conception of that personality which 
acted so powerfully on her and which virtually created the 
environment in which her nature was developed. 

Dr. Howe was, indeed, one of the notable men of his genera- 
tion. Born (1800) and bred in Boston, the home of the re- 
forming philanthropist, he was one himself, and of the most 
pronounced type. In his youth he threw himself ardently into 
the cause of oppressed nationalities, bearing the extremes of 
privation and the daily hazard of life through the Greek 
war of independence, and incurring by his services on be- 
half of the Poles an imprisonment which, but for chance, might 
have ended only with his life. For half a century more he 
was in the forefront of every reform movement of which Bos- 
ton was the centre—some of them romantic; some, perhaps, 
rather visionary. Onewho knows something of reformers, and 
especially of Boston reformers, might, from such an account, 
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think he recognized the type—dreamy, long-haired, eccentric 
in dress and manner—so happily indicated by Lowell: 


Salt of the earth! in what queer guys 
Thou’rt fond of crystallizing. 


Or, at least, he would figure to himself one of those archi- 
tects of a new social order whose portfolio is full of charming 
sketches (in rose color) of the latest New Jerusalem, but who 
can’t get up working drawings for a practicable hen-coop. 

On the contrary, Dr. Howe was one of the handsomest men 
of his time—tall, athletic, a consummate horseman, accurate in 
dress, and of unaffected, winning manners. 

His future wife, then a brilliant society girl, after meeting 
him for the first time, spoke of him as “the preux chevalier 
of modern philanthropy.” He was all that, indeed, but 
much more. It is not recorded that Galahad was thoroughly 
versed in double-entry book-keeping, or that Bayard showed 
marked talents for psychological research. 

Dr. Howe proved himself an able man of business, building 
up a successful colony of Greek refugees on the Isthmus 
of Corinth; he marked out with wise forethought the policy 
of his native commonwealth in the care of the blind. the in- 
sane, the feeble-minded ; he contributed largely, and with an 
originality and sagacity unmatched in his time, to the theory 
of treatment and instruction to be followed in each of these 
lines of work; as a thinker on educational subjects he may 
rank with such men as Presidents Hall and Butler in our 
day; on matters of national statesmanship he was consulted 
by senators and presidents. As head of the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, he created there a school and home unique, 
perhaps, in the world. The organization was most democratic. 
Pupils and officers ate of the same fare at the same tables. 
The “help” (servants there were none) were treated as co- 
laborers rather than as subordinates. The porter and the 
teamster were “ Mr. Smith” and “ Mr. Jones.” But to that 
home, as guests, came gladly the brightest and richest and 
bluest-blooded people of Boston, and to the appeals of their 
friend, its head, their sympathies and purses were ever ready 
to respond. 
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Long before Helen Keller gave to Boston the title of “ City 
of Kind Hearts,” the Perkins Institution had found it such. A 
tireless worker, toiling daily, summer and winter, from five in 
the’morning\until near midnight, full of contagious enthusi- 
asm, wnerring in his judgment of character, deeply religious, 
but{shunning as profanation the parade Of religious feeling, 
Dr. Howe pervaded his little world, informing it with his 
spirit and moulding the characters of all, in great measure, 
into conformity with his own. 

Into such an atmosphere, and into contact with such a 
mind and heart, came little Laura Bridgman, in October, 1837, 
at the age of nearly eight years. A puny child, racked through- 
out her infancy by frequent attacks of serious illness, she was 
completéiy deprived of sight and hearing by scarlet fever 
when twenty-four months old, and whatever impressions* she 
may ever have received through these senses seem to have 
been quite erased by this long and severe illness. 

In her home, a typical New England farmstead, while the 
virtues of industry, honesty, sobriety, and cleanliness were 
fully exemplified, there was scant leisure for demonstration 
of tenderness, still less for any attempt at instruction. In- 
telligent, sensitive, affectionate, docile, she yet was, as Dickens 
so beautifully said, “ built up, as it were, in a marble cell, 

with her poor white hand peeping through{a chink in 
the wall, beckoning to some good man for help, that an im- 
mortal soul might be awakened.” 

Dr. Howe welcomed joyfully the problem thus thrust upon 
him—a problem before unsolved andjregarded as insoluble— 
as an appeal to his sympathies and a challenge to his intellect. 
Out of his working day, filled, as we have seen, with duties, 
he made time for constructing a theory of education to meet 
the novel conditions, and for the work of actual! teaching. 
When he had succeeded in proving his plan practicable, he 
turned over most of the work of instruction to an assistant, 
but in plan and spirit he was still the teaching power, and he 
continued to conduct part of her education in person. A suc- 
cession of bright and devoted women— Miss Drew, Miss Rogers, 
Miss Swift, and Miss Wright—carried on the work until in 1852 
her term as a pupil ended and she returned to her home in 
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Hanover, New Hampshire. The change, however, from the 
institution life, full of physical activity and enlivened by 
constant communication with other minds, was too great. In 
the family circle she was treated with affection and comfort- 
ably cared for, but her mind no longer found exercise and she 
pined away, sinking almost to the point of death. Dr. Howe 
sent for her, and it was then decided that while she lived her 
home should be in the Institution. Her life here was happy 
and useful. She spent some time daily in reading, and as 
among her favorite books, besides the Bible, are mentioned 
Evangeline and the Imitation of Christ, her comprehension 
and taste in reading must have been pretty good. 

She had her share in household duties, and it is worth 
noting that even in a house kept with exquisite neatness, the 
rooms she cared for were found the most immaculate, while 
in the sewing-room her standard of work was more exacting 
than that of the seeing teacher. She occupied herself a good 
deal in fancy knitting, in which she excelled. Her cheerful, 
busy, blameless—in a high sense, although indirectly, useful 
life, ended May 24, 1889. Dr. Howe died thirteen years be- 
fore her, but she was surrounded by kind friends to the last. 

In considering her development, the temptation is irresisti- 
ble to compare it, at every step, with that of Helen Keller, 
the only other blind-deaf person whose education has been 
treated with equal fulness. It is true that there are pitfalls 
along this path, but with Plutarch’s example for warrant 
we may believe that it also affords occasion for instructive re- 
flection. 

Laura was of sound, unmixed English Puritan yeoman 
stock transplanted into New England, where, moulded by the 
Shorter Catechism, the town meeting, and the necessity of 
farming on the glacial drift, it grew into a race distinguished 
by strength of body, mind, and will. Helen was distinctly 
of gentle blood, uniting in her ancestry a line of Swiss schol- 
ars with some of the best strains of those two illustrious 
American commonwealths, Massachusetts and Virginia. Yet 
the difference in organization was not, as one might have ex- 
pected, in native grace and refinement—rather in vigor of 
body and force of will. Both were graceful, sensitive, affec- 
tionate, and intelligent to a marked degree. 
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But it is characteristic that Laura in recalling her unillu- 
mined childish days speaks of herself as sitting in her little 
chair by the fireside, waiting patiently for the brief touch of 
endearment which her busy mother could give her in pass- 
ing. Helen, at the corresponding period, was scrambling 
about the place, domineering over her little maid and play- 
mate, rioting among the wealth of fragrant roses, seeking out 
her parents to wreak her affection in passionate caresses or to 
enjoy a hearty frolic. 

Throughout their education we see this difference, Laura's 
quickness—her intellectual velocity, so to speak—being per- 
haps equal to Helen’s, but the difference in the mental mass 
of the two girls accounting for the vast excess of momentum 
in the case of the more favored one. 

Both lost sight and hearing at nearly the same age—Laura 
at 24, Helen at 20 months. But the latter was an unusually 
sturdy, precocious child, speaking her first word at six 
months, walking at one year ; while Laura was a puny, rickety 
infant, enjoying only a few months of tolerable health before 
the loss of her senses, and for two years after that being in 
almost constant pain and weakness. Moreover, while Laura 
lost her sense of smell almost entirely, Helen’s became pre- 
ternaturally keen, and was a source, as she records,of keen 
delight. 

Hence, even if the original mental endowments in each case 
had been equal, Helen’s mind, at the time when her education 
was begun, was considerably better prepared to respond to a 
stimulus from without than was Laura’s at the same stage. 
A factor of some importance in Laura’s early childhood was 
her companion, ‘ Uncle” Asa Tenney, a rough, unlettered, 
eccentric, but tender-hearted man, who used to take her out 
to walk in the fields and woods, and led her to feel the trees 
and rocks and to plunge her hands in the rippling brook. 
Yet even this companionship was brought to her, which 
Helen sought out for herself in whatever lay around her. 

As to Laura’s ideas regarding sight and hearing, Dr. San- 
ford, of Clark University, who has made a keen analysis of 
her case from the records, notes that while she had a toler- 
able notion of the extent to which our eyes serve us in re- 
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porting the shape and size and distance of objects, it is only 
of the sensations produced by light and darkness that she 
writes as one having felt them. As her vision was totally de- 
stroyed, this must have been an effect of sub-conscious recol- 
lection—unless indeed she confuses the temperature sense as 
affected by the sunshine with the sense of sight. Helen 
seems from an early age to have written of what she “saw” 
and “heard,” just as a normal person would. Something of 
this is no doubt due to her amazing power of assimilating 
language, but the fact that she never is betrayed into a false 
analogy nor strikes the wrong note shows that she is not 
repeating a lesson by rote, but is expressing a genuine feel- 
ing. Recollection of sensations received earlier than twenty 
months will not explain this. It must be, seemingly, the 
translation by analogy of a range of equally delicate and ac- 
curate impressions received through other senses. Why not? 
The changes in the brain by which we recognize the rose as 
red, the grass as green, cannot be the same changes which in 
these objects cause the redness and the greenness. All is, the 
same set of outward phenomena always induce the correspond- 
ing mental phenomena. So if, by whatever delicate and complex 
sense impressions, unknown to us, Miss Keller perceives the 
strength, dignity, authority, repose, which Michel Angelo ex- 
pressed in his “ Moses,” and which you and I can learn only 
by sight, she “sees” the statue in as real a sense as we do. 
As to hearing, it is probable Laura had a less clear concep- 
tion of that than of sight. Like many deaf persons, being con- 
scious of aerial vibration to a much higher degree than most 
hearing persons are, recognizing not only the rhythm but the 
intensity and to some extent the pitch of sounds, it was from 
that very fact harder for her to think of audition as differing 
in kind as well as in degree from her own sensation of “ hear- 
ing with the feet.” 

The principles on which the education of both girls was 
based were substantially the same, and it is a high tribute to 
Dr. Howe’s genius that the application of twentieth century 
pedagogy and psychology to the problem only, for the most 
part, traces out the path he blazed before. “ Most can raise 
the flowers, for all have got the seed.” But Miss Sullivan 
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not only grasped and supplied the principles with intelligence 
and ingenuity ; she made decided improvements in methods 
and added at least one important principle—that of begin- 
ning with unceasing talk by the finger alphabet and persist- 
ing in it in the face of a total lack of comprehension on the 
child’s part. Perhaps only a specially attractive teacher with 
an especially inquisitive child could succeed as she did, but 
the fact remains that while Helen seems to have been no 
quicker than Laura was to grasp the fundamental idea of the 
connection between the word and the thing (it was a matter 
of weeks with each), that illuming ray developed in her 
mind almost at once the latent images of ten, twenty, forty 
words, while Laura was still obliged to toil slowly, painfully, 
to add word by word to her vocabulary. This sudden fruit- 
age after two months of seemingly useless cultivation shows 
the deep wisdom of Miss Sullivan’s plan. 

Miss Sullivan was fortunate in being possessed by the 
spirit of modern education and so being free from the obses- 
sion of the printed book as the great means of teaching. Evi- 
dently a lover and a well-read student of the Book of Nature, 
she took Helen afield and showed her all the familiar objects 
of meadow and wood and stream and swamp and hill, ex- 
plaining everything both in its familiar every-day aspects and 
in its relation to life and to the great forces which sway the uni- 
verse. lLaura’s teachers, living in a city and in an institution, 
had not the opportunity, evenif they had the ability, to lay such 
a groundwork of sound knowledge. Their work indeed was 
evidently reaching out toward such an ideal and showed psy- 
chological insight far in advance of their day. But when we 
compare Helen in her first year or two of instruction eagerly 
feeling an egg, breaking it open to feel the contents, examining 
the chipped edges of one newly hatched, plying her teachers 
with questions, and learning the history of the life processes 
involved, and then think of the fifteen-year-old Laura pain- 
fully recalling something she had studied in her book about 
“chyle” and “ chyme,”—we feel that we behold a new heaven 
and a new earth, educationally. 

The religious development of the two presents some strik- 
ing resemblances. Both were, apparently, the children of 
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Calvinistic parents. But these parents were, rather to our sur- 
prise, willing to entrust the religious training of the children to 
the teachers, who seem to have held a more liberal creed. In 
both cases no teaching was given on any of the points which 
divide our “two and seventy jarring sects,” nor, indeed, at 
first, on the principles of natural religion. In both cases the 
logical faculty, after learning that many effects are produced 
with a purpose by the intelligence of man, and that other ef- 
fects, seemingly also purposed, are beyond human power, de- 
manded to know the Author of these higher results. Laura 
at once received and welcomed what is understood as the 
“liberal Christian ” theory, and developed a lovely Christian 
faith and character based on that view of the soul’s relation 
to God. Helen’s teacher answered her early enquiries by 
presenting what we hope it is not disrespectful either to that 
lady or to the Supreme Being to characterize as the “lumi- 
niferous ether theory ” of God—an all-pervading Presence, all- 
efficient and incomprehensible. Helen’s keen intelligence re- 
jected summarily an attempt on the part of some well-mean- 
ing friends to present a stereotyped expression of conventional 
religious views, but later, in converse with that great inter- 
preter of religion, Phillips Brooks, she found an idea of God 
that met the wants of the human heart without violating the 
human reason. In later life Laura was proselyted by friends 
of the Baptist faith, underwent the process of conversion, and 
joined the church. In the opinion of her Boston friends this 
was a backward step in her spiritual development, causing 
narrowness, acerbity, and self-righteousness to which she had 
been a stranger, and which she, fortunately, outgrew. There 
may, however, be another side to this experience, less appar- 
ent from outside. 

Laura Bridgman’s organization seems to have been, on cer- 
tain planes, as fine as Helen Keller’s. Her native refinement 
is shown by the fact that, coming from a plain country home 
into association with persons belonging to circles of the 
highest culture, she fell instinctively into all the little cus- 
toms of polite society which are based on consideration for 
others, whereas those which are merely conventions had to be 
drilled into her by frequent repetitions. Her exquisite neat- 
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ness, her deftness of movement, her keen intuitions as to 
character, the sensitiveness of her conscience, were those of a 
nature refined and delicate to a high degree. Her intelli- 
gence, on the level of every-day matters, was as quick as any 
one’s. In colloquial language and the subjects generally 
treated of in such language she was at home. 

When we pass above that level in thought, in language, in 
aspiration, her limitations appear. Though she seems to 
have had a pretty good comprehension of “ book language,”’ 
she never was able to use it herself with grace or even with 
correctness, although she almost always makes her meaning 
plain. Living in daily intercourse with Dr. Howe, her jour- 
nal, so far as appears, makes no mention of the Fugitive 
Slave Law or of Kossuth or of Garibaldi. Of the great men 
who came to see her, no word of hers shows any apprehen- 
sion of what they stood for in the world outside. 

Yet, I think, some qualification must be made in this esti- 
mate of her. Her “ poetry ”"—crude, pathetic, ludicrous if it 
were not so pathetic—shows a mind, if low-lying and level- 
lined, “ yet also nigh to Heaven and loved of loftiest stars.” 
Of rhyme or rhythm it is,as we might suppose, guiltless. 
But there are imaginative ideas in picturesque expression and 
there is a definite poetic form—that of Hebrew poetry, con- 
sisting in the parallelism of two repeated sentences or else in 
their sharp contrast. We admire in the world-poet Isaiah 
such lines as 

The Lord will come with fire, 
And with his chariots like a whirlwind ; 


To render his anger with fury, 
And his rebuke with flames of fire. 


Why should we not allow some poetic feeling to the writer 
of the poem “ On Light and Darkness,” from which we take 
the following : 


Light is more brilliant than ruby, even diamond. 
Light is whiter than snow. 

Darkness is night-like. 

It looks as black as iron. 

Darkness is a sorrow. 

Light yields a shooting joy through the human [heart]. 
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And if * Love is the fulfilling of the law,” if it be “the very 
bond of peace and of all virtues,” then Laura Bridgman, who 
surely “loved much,” should, by God’s tests, rank high in the 
human scale. ; 

Miss Keller’s literary skill and attainments are familiar to 
us all; only one point claims notice here. Her writings show 
a wonderful “ ear” for the niceties of spoken language—the 
rhythm and balance of the sentence, the recurrence of pleas- 
ing sounds, the suiting of the cadences to the meaning ; how is 
it accounted for? Must it not be that her knowledge of 
speech, her delicate sense of the muscular movements involved 
in vocalization, supplemented by what her wonderful fingers 
report as to these fugitive shadings in the utterance of her 
friends, give her this fine sense which enables her to marshal 
her words in a Pyrrhic dance, an ordered march, or a battle- 
charge? Should she choose to subject what she writes to 
metrical form, even the most exacting, in which 


Hard, hard, hard is it, only not to tumble, 
So fantastical is the dainty metre, 


we do not doubt that she would succeed. 

We close this account of Laura Bridgman’s life with the 
feeling that the time will never come when the story so 
admirably and fully told will cease to be of deep interest to 


students of the human mind and lovers of the human soul. 
WESTON JENKINS, 
Instructor in the Alabama School, Talledega, Alabama. 


THE SEVENTEENTH MEETING OF THE CONVEN- 
TION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
‘DEAF. 

CoLLEeGe, 
Wasurneton, D. C., 18, 1903. 

To the Members of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf: 

At the last meeting of the Convention, held in Buffalo in 
July, 1901, it was decided to accept the invitation of the 
authorities of the North Carolina School for the Deaf at Mor- 
ganton, to hold the next Convention at that School. 
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This meeting, in accordance with our custom, would be 
held in the summer of 1904, but, as you are all aware, there 
is to be a very interesting exposition in progress during next 
summer at St. Louis. Much discussion has been had among 
members of the Convention with regard to the desirability of 
postponing its next meeting so that it shall not conflict with 
the Exposition, and after very full consideration the Stand- 
ing Executive Committee of the Convention has voted to 
postpone the meeting until the summer of 1905. 

The authorities of the North Carolina School, while regret- 
ting that conditions are such as to require the postponement 
of the Convention, are satisfied that this will be the wisest 
course to pursue. They promise a cordial welcome to the 
Convention in the summer of 1905, and hope for a large at- 
tendance of members. 


E. M. GALLAUDET, 
President of the Convention. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Arkansas Institute.—Miss Frances E. Gillespie, head teacher 
of the speech department, has resigned to pursue a course of 
study in the University of Chicago, in order to fit herself more 
fully for the work. Miss Cordelia Andrews has been promoted 
to fill the vacancy, and Mr. I. S. Humbert has been elected to 
Miss Andrews’s place. Mr. Arthur G. Mashburn, of the manual 
department, has been very ill with typhoid fever, but has now 
recovered and resumed his work. 


Horace Mann School.—The Parents’ Education Association 
connected with this School has published a booklet of 28 pages 
entitled “An Offering in Behalf of the Deaf,” written by Eliza- 
beth Porter Gould. It gives a history of the Association and 
of the School, and pays a well-deserved tribute of admiration 
to Miss Sarah Fuller, who has been the Principal of the School 
since its establishment in 1869. 
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Indian Territory School.—A school for the deaf and the 
blind has recently been established at Fort Gibson, Indian 
Territory, and Mrs. Lizzie Renfro, a daughter of Mr. J. W. 
Michaels, of the Arkansas Institute, has been appointed 
teacher of the deaf. 


Indiana Institution.—Mr. Johnson’s “ Outlines” for 1903- 
’04, in addition to the usual statement of the course of study, 
assignment of work, regulations, etc., contains some valuable 
information concerning the causes and nature of deafness, the 
mechanism of the organ of hearing, tests of deafness, and 
other matters of interest to the deaf and their friends. 


Iowa School.—A high-grade stereopticon with Edison’s 
kinetoscope attachment and films has been purchased for 
$375 ; also from the Columbia School Supply Company one 
of their “cabinets” for demonstration and experiments in 
natural philosophy for $400, and from the Rochester Optical 
Company a “Premo Supreme” camera for the class in pho- 
tography at a cost of $160. 

Florida School.—The name has keen changed by the legis- 
lature from “Institute” to “School,” and all such words as 
“inmates,” “indigent,” “asylum,” and “charity,” have been 
stricken from the statutes governing the school. 

Miss Frances K. Bell, late of the North Carolina School, 
and Miss Sadie Lillard, trained for oral work at Mt. Airy, have 
been added to the corps of instruction. 

Louisiana Institute.—Miss Lella M. Dedman, lately of the 
North Dakota School, and Miss Frances Holloway, who took 
a course of training in speech teaching at Danville, Kentucky, 
succeed Miss Ernestine Jastremski, now connected with the 
Minnesota School, and Miss Hettie I. Patterson, who has 
gone to the Illinois School. 

Mackay Institution.—Miss Edna Shirley has been added 
to the staff vice Miss Elizabeth Duncan, who resigned on 
account of ill health. Miss Shirley is a graduate of the Rhode 
Island School training class. 

Maryland School.—Miss H. Ruth Griswold, a graduate of 
the New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, who formerly 
taught for two years in the South Carolina School, has been 
added to the corps of teachers. 
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Michigan School.—Mr. Willis Hubbard completed his for- 
tieth year of service as a faithful and beloved teacher in this 
School November 11, 1903. His associates celebrated the 
occasion by presenting him with a handsome roll-top desk 
and a revolving office chair. The presentation address was 
made by Mr. Thomas L. Brown, who completed his own for- 
tieth year of service five years ago. These two men have 
taught continuously under every superintendent the School 
has had, and we hope there are yet many — of successful 
work for them in the future. 

Minnesota School.—The honorary degree of LL. D. has 
been conferred upon Mr. J. L. Tate, Superintendent, by 
Westminster College, his Alma Mater. 

Miss Grace M. Jewell, of Rome, New York, has been added 
to the corps of teachers. 

Mississippi Institution —The honorary degree of LL. D. 
has been conferred upon Mr. J. R. Dobyns, Superintendent, 
by Westminster College, his Alma Mater. 

North Carolina School.—Miss Helen J. Flagg, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, has been elected to fill a vacancy in the 


corps of instructors caused by the resignation of Miss Mar- 
tha C. Bell, who went to the Pennsylvania Institution. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Ida La Rue has resigned 
on account of failing health, and Miss Anna R. McClintock 
to be married. The position of the former was filled by the 
appointment of Miss Gertrude L. Dustan, formerly of the 
Clarke School; of the latter by the appointment of Miss 
Grace C. Williams, of the Pennsylvania Oral School. 


South Dakota School.—Mr. James Simpson, late Superin- 
tendent of this School, died of pneumonia at Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, November 16, 1903, aged forty-eight. He was born 
in Milford, Michigan, January 21,1855. He was the youngest 
of six children, four of whom were congenitally deaf. Their 
deafness was only partial, but it increased as they grew older, 
though they never became totally deaf. They all learned to 
speak and read speech very well. William, the oldest brother, 
was such a good lip-reader that in the Civil War he succeeded 
in passing the examination and enlisting as a soldier in the 
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United States Army. Another brother, Delos, founded the 
St. Louis Day-School for the Deaf, and conducted it success- 
fully for several years. James was educated in the Michigan 
School and took an additional course in the High Class of the 
New York Institution. He taught in the Iowa School for 
three years, and in 1881, the second year of the establishment 
of the South Dakota School, he became its Superintendent, 
and remained in this position until last summer. He was 
married in 1880 to Annie Laura Wright, a graduate of the 
Iowa School, and had four children, all hearing. He was a 
man of energy, shrewdness, executive ability, and high char- 
acter. Under his management the South Dakota School grew 
from five pupils to fifty, and in the place of a small house built 
for another purpose it acquired large grounds and fine build- 
ings. 


Tennessee School.—The School has sustained a serious loss 
in the death of its matron, Miss Sallie Jackson, and its stew- 
ard, Mr. C. A. Gurley. Both had served the Institution faith- 
fully and efficiently—Miss Jackson for twenty-three years and 
Mr. Gurley for thirteen years. Mr. Gurley died November 28 


and Miss Jackson November 29. 

Virginia School.—Miss F. Burr Way, teacher in the oral 
department, has resigned, and Miss Julia V. M. Tyler, of Rad- 
ford, Virginia, has been elected to fill the vacancy. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—A reception was given 
in the First Presbyterian Church of Wilkinsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, December 11, 1903, to Mr. George M. Teegarden, in com- 
memoration of his continuous service as an efficient aad suc- 
cessful teacher in this Institution since its establishment in 
1876. Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. John G. Brown, 
President of the Board of Trustees, Dr. William N. Burt, 
Principal, Mr. B. R. Allabough, and others. Mr. Teegarden’s 
former pupils gave him Henry Thurston Peck’s “ Great Mas- 
terpieces ” as a token of their gratitude and affection. 
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